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called  to  Eunice.  The  latter,  in  trying  to  turn  around  bo  as  to  look  at  her,  capsized  the 
boat  and  she  and  Fred  fell  in  the  water.  The  other  girls  screamed 

when  Evelyn  and  Dick  were  upset. 
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THE  GREAT  REUNION  AT  AVON 

>'  .  I  » -  ■ 


By  HAL  STANDfSH 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  ALUMNI  AT  AVON  ACADEMY. 

The  Alumni  of  the  Avon  Academy  were  hurrying  to  meet 
at  Avon  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  reunion.  Professor 
Lambert  ha*d  sent  a  icircular  letter  to  each  one,  asking  for  his 
presence  on  the  occasion,  as  he  expected  it  to  be  the  most 
important  gathering  of  the  graduates  of  his  beloved  institu¬ 
tion  since  its  foundation.  Of  course,  every  graduate  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  keep  the  pledge  he  had  made  at  former  re¬ 
unions,  to  always  attend  if  in  his  power  to  so. 

Many  of  the  graduates  during  the  early  years  of  the  acade¬ 
my's  existence  were  now  men  of  families,  and  in  business. 
Some  were  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants  and  railroad  men. 
Not  a  few  had  made  names  for  themselves  in  business  or  po¬ 
litical  circles,  yet  they  loved  their  alma  mater,  and  were 
hastening  forward  to  meet  old  friends  and  new,  to  join  in  a 
tribute  to  the  institution. 

Some  three  or  four  days  before  they  were  all  to  meet  at 
Avon,  there  was  a  little  gathering  of  graduates  at  Fredonia, 
where  Fred  Fearnot,  Terry  Olcott,  Joe  .Tencks,  Dick  Duncan 
and  Tom  Tipps  met  by  agreement  that  all  might  attend  in  a 
body. 

Tom  Tips  had  married  his  Poughkeepsie  girl,  and  she  was 
accompanying  him  to  the  gi'eat  reunion. 

They  were  all  guests  of  Terry  Olcott.  and  of  course  they  were 
a  lively  party  during  their  stay  at  the  Olcott  residence,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  such  lively  young  fellows  to  get  together 
and  keep  quiet.  They  sang  their  old  glee  club  songs,  bad  a 
dance  at  the  Hamilton  residence,  spent  a  day  out  at  the  lake, 
fishing  or  rowing  with  more  than  two  score  other  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  sexes  with  whom  they  were  well  acquainted. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn  Olcott,  soon  after  he  reached  Fredonia, 
“ Terry  says  that  the  professor  has  you  down  on  his  list  as 
one  of  the  several  speakers  at  the  banquet.” 

“Yes.  so  he  has.  little  girl.  You  know  he  has  always  im¬ 
posed  on  me.” 

“Well,  have  you  got  your  speech  ready?” 

“Of  course  I  have.  Do  you  want  to  hear  me  fire  it,  off?'’ 

“  No,  that  would  spoil  my  enjoyment  of  it  at  the  banquet. 

“Oh,  you  think  you  are -going  to  enjoy  it,  do  you?” 

“Of  course  I  do,  for  I  know  you  are  going  to  do  your  best.” 
i  don’t  know  about  that.  I  did  my  best  last  time,  and  now. 
In  trying  to  avoid  any  relation,  I’m  a  little  afraid  I’ve  spoiled 

it,  and  that  it  will  be  a  failure.” 

“A  failure?  I  never  knew  you  to  make  one  in  your  life, 


Fred.”  J  ^ 

“Of  course  not,  when  you  were  around,  because  you  were 

always  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  me.” 

•  Well,  I’m  going  to  be  there,  and  if  that  is  true,  you  won  t 
make  a  failure;  but  let  me  beg  you  not  to  ring  Eunice  and  me 
into  your  speech  again,  for  it  is  extremely  embarrassing  to 

*  Ji  f  y  v  ** 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do,”  he  laughed.  “Like 
2  Ouaker,  I  do  as  the  spirit  moves  me.  You  needn’t  be  sur- 
v rlied  if  I  should  snatch  you  up  in  my  arms,  set  you  on  my 
moulder  and  sing  your  praises  for  all  I  am  worth.” 


“My!  If  I  thought  you  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  Fred, 
I  wouldn’t  go.  I  know  that  Eunice  wouldn’t  stand  it,  and, 
furthermore,  you  wouldn’t  attempt  such  a  thing  with  her  any¬ 
way.  ” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it,”  he  laughed.  “Eunice  and 
I  are  great  friends.”  , 

“Oh,  I’m  well  aware  of  that,  but  her  rigid  dignity  and  strict 
ideas  of  propriety  wouldn’t  stand  any  such  thing  as  that.  Be¬ 
sides,  her  father  and  mother  will  be  present.” 

“Oh.  I’m  all  right  with  the  old  folks.  They  are  stanch 
friends  of  mine.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  intend  to  sit  close  enough  to  you  for  you  to 
play  any  tricks  like  that  on  me.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  to  sit  alongside  of  me  at  the  table,  for  you 
are  my  girl,  you  know,  and  as  your  escort  I’ll  have  to  look 
after  you.” 

“Yes,  but  whenever  we  go  up  to  Avon  you  are  rather  shy 
about  looking  after  me  when  Eunice  is  around,  for  you  seem 
to  be  afraid  to  show  me  any  pore  attention  than  you  do  her.” 

“Say,  old  girl,  are  you  jealous  of  Eunice?” 

“No,  indeed!  You  never  knew  me  to  be  jealous  of  any  one 
in  your  life.  I  merely  mentioned  that  to  let  you  know  that 
I  understand  you.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  known  that  a  long  time.  You  do  understand  me, 
and  you  are  about  the  only  girl  of  my  acquaintance  who  does; 
and  T  understand  you,  too.  You  have  the  good  sense  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  a  gentleman’s  duties  arc  to  the  fair  sex.  The 
fellow  who  confines  his  attentions  strictly  to  one  girl,  ignoring 
the  presence  of  other  ladies,  makes  a  great  mistake,  and  shows 
a  lack  of  tact  and  good  judgment,  and  the  girl  who  insists  upon 
her  escort,  ignoring  other  ladies  entirely,  evinces  a  disgusting 
selfishness.  There  is  a  cozy  little  parlor  right  in  the  center 
of  my  heart  where  you  sit  and  sing  in  perfect  harmony  with 
its  pulsation,  eveirwhen  1  am  paying  attention  to  other  girls.” 

“That’s  a  pretty  speech,  Fred,”  she  laughed.  “Never  heard 
you  put  it  that  way  before.  It’s  a  new  phrase  you  have  coined. 
Have  you  spoken  it  to  any  other  girl?” 

“No,  I  haven't,  and  I  don’t  Intend  to,  either.  I  have  spoken 
it  to  you  for  the  first  time,  and  for  once  in  your  life  I  want  you 
to  believe  what  I  say.” 

Really,  now,  Fred,  do  you  wish  me  to  believe  that?” 

“I  do,  little  girl.” 

“Well,  1  will  believe  it,  Fred,  but  you  know  bow  deeply 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  everybody  is  the  old  saying,  ‘Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.’  ” 

“Yes,  and  it  is  a  true  saying,  and  it's  a  pity  there  are  so 
many  people  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  what  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  politeness  require  of  a  gentleman  in  the  presence  of 
ladies,  and  are  so  quick  to  misconstrue  both  words  and  actions. 
If  I  were  to  say  to  you  that  you  were  no  better  than  you  ought 
to  be,  you  would  understand  it,  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  girls  would  consider  themselves  insulted  and  call  me  to 
account.  I  don’t  think  that  you,  or  any  other  girl,  are  any 
better  than  you  ought  to  be,  yet  if  you  won’t  scratch  my  eyes 
out  or  pull  my  hair,  I  will  add  that  I  don’t  think  you 
could  be  any  sweeter  than  you  are,  prettier  or  bettor.  There’s 
nothing  in  the  world  lacking  about  you  except  wings,  and  if 


FRED  FEARXOT’S  PAY. 


you  had  those,  I’d  cut  one  of  thorn  to  keep  you  from  flying 
away  from  mo.*’ 

"Oh,  Trod!  it's  a  habit  you  have  of  saying  pleasant  things. 
It  does  no  harm,  and  1  confess  to  enjoying  it  as  an  exhibition 
of  your  versatility.” 

*  Versatility?  Haven’t  you  ever  heard  Terry  talking  to 
Mary?” 

"Oh.  y-’s.  he’s  boon  taking  lessons  from  you,  but  generally  he 
prefers  to  get.  her  off  in  a  corner  where  no  one  else  can  hear; 
but  by  watching  her,  noting  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  and  the 
colors  chasing  each  other  on  her  cheek,  I  know  he  is  saying 
things  to  her  that  are  pleasing.” 

“Say,  old  girl,  have  you  found  out  yet  whether  or  not  they  ; 
ore  engaged?” 

“No,  I  haven’t;  but  if  I  had,  I  wouldn’t  tell  you  if  she  wished 
it.  to  be  kept  a  secret.  I’m  not  the  one  ever  to  tell  on  another 
any  of  the  affairs  of  the  heart.” 

"0.  course,  Mary’s  going  up  to  Avon  with  us,  is  she  not?” 

“Yes,  she’s  going  with  me.” 

“No,  she  isn’t.  She’s  going  with  Terry,  and  I’m  going  with 
you.”  *  '  ^ 

“Oh,  we'll  all  go  together,”  she  laughed,^* and  Mrs.  Tipps  will 
chaperone  us.” 

“By  the  way,  wiiat  do  you  think  of  Tom’s  wife?” 

“Oh,  1  like  her.  I  like  any  young  married  woman  who  loves 
her  husband  and  whose  husband  loves  her.  They  are  both  very 
very  happy,  and  that  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  worthy  of 
each  other.  I  think,  though,  that  she  is  a  little  bit  disap¬ 
pointed  about  Tom  not  being  among  the  list  of  speakers.” 

"The  deuce  you  do!  Never  heard  of  Toni  making  a  speech 
in  my  life." 

"No,  but  she  thinks- he  is  a  great  man,  or  at  least  he  will  be 
some  day.” 

“Good!  I’m  glad  to  hear- that.  If  I  can  persuade  Tom  to 


seat  together.  Of  course  there  was  a  hearty  greeting,  Evelyn 
any  Mary  kissing  them  with  girlish  impulsiveness,  declaring 
their  pleasure  at  meeting  them. 

"This  makes  up  the  party  just  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “Tom 
has  his  wife  with  him,  I  have  Miss  Olcott,  Terry  is  the  devoted 
slave  of  Miss  Hamilton,  but  Dick  and  Joe  are  without  any 
responsibilities  unless  you  two  young  ladies  will  consent  to 
let  them  look  after  you.” 

Dick  and  Joe  bad  met  the  two  young  ladies  at  Dedham  Lake 
and,  of  course,  the  latter  had  no  objections  whatever  to  having 
them  as  escorts,  so  Dick  took  charge  of  the  elder  and  Joe  the 
younger. 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  the  younger  Wellborn  girl  called  to  Terry, 
“have  you  found  a  place  for  us  at  Avon?” 

“Of  course  I  have,”  said  Terry.  “You  don’t  suppose  I  would 
neglect  doing  so,  do  you?” 

“Well,  we  were  afraid  that  all  the  good  places  had  already 

been  secured.” 

“Well,  they  would  have  been  had  I  not  telegraphed,  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  quarters  in  the  same  house 
|  where  sister  and  Miss  Hamilton  are  going  to  stop.  We  boys, 

1  writh  the  exception  of  Tom  here,  will  stop  at  the  academy,  occu¬ 
pying  our  old  room  in  the  dormitory.” 

When  they  reached  Avon  they  found  the  professor,  his  wife 
and  Eunice  at  the  station  waiting  for  them.  More  than  two 
score  other  graduates  of  the  academy  had  come  up  on  the  same 
train,  and,  of  course,  the  professor,  his  wife  and  the  Advocate, 
were  surrounded  on  the  platform  where  the  boys  scrambled 
over  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  shake  hands  with  them. 
The  Advocate  was  as  popular  as  ever  with  all  the  graduates, 
who  surrounded  her  in  such  numbers  that  nearly  ten  minutes 
passed  ere  Evelyn  and  Mary  could  get  to  her. 

The  two  Wellborn  girls  were  introduced  to  the  professor, 
his  wife  and  the  Advocate,  as  friends  of  Evelyn  a^d  Mary,  as 


prepare  a  neat  little  speech,  I'll  see  that  the  boys  call  him  out 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  fire  it  off,  but  it  would  scare  him  to 
death,  for  the  words  would  stick  in  his  throat  and  choke  him. 
He  couldn’t  be  induced  to  get  up  and  speak  at  that  banquet 
if  a  thousand  dollars  were  offered  him  to  do  so.  It’s  out  of 
his  line”  l 

"Sav,  Fred,”  sang  out  Terry,  as  he  came  into  the  room  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  “the  Wellborn  sisters  are  going  up  to 
Avon.” 

"The  deuce  you  say!  What’s  calling  them  up  there?” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  they  wqnt  to  see  the  fun.  Miss  Annie  wrote 
me  a  short  note  asking  me  to  find  quarters  for  them  during 
the  reunion  week.” 

“Well!  Well!  Well!”  ejaculated  Fred.  “She  is  right  after 
you,  old  man.” 

“I  don’t  know'  about  that,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  think  you  are 
the  duck  she’s  chasing.”  ' 

“Where  is  she  now,  Terry?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Up  at  Ashton.  The  family  spends  each  summer  there,  you 
know,  and  she  wants  to  knov^  also  if  we  are  going  to  show  up 
at  Dedham  Lake  again  this  year.” 

“They  are  nice  girls,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  we  had  a  real  jolly 
time  with  them  out  at  the  lake  last  summer.  I’m  glad  they 
are  going,  for  I  won  t  feel  so  much  that  I’m  among  strangers. 
It’s  always  pleasant  to  have  a  party  of  friends  with  you  when 
away  from  home.” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,  old  girl,”  said  Fred  “when  you  and  I 
get  off  in  a  corner  together,  it’s  company;  biTl  if  just  one  more 
gets  mixed  up  with  us,  it’s  a  crowd.” 

“Oh,  they  can’t  crowd  me.”  she  laughed. 

“That’s  so,”  he  assented,  “they  can’t  get  into  that  little  par¬ 
lor  with  you  I  spoke  about  a  little  while  ago.” 

Evelyn  blushed  a  little  at  that,  and  Terry,  noticing  it,  asked- 

“Say,  have  you  two  got  a  little  private  parlor?” 

“You  bet  we  have,  and  Evelyn  carries  the  key  to  it.” 

“Hush  now,  Fred.  Don’t  branch  off  into  any  rhapsodies  ” 

“Well,  they  are  coming  this  w-oy,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  we  will  meet  them  on  the  train,”  put  in  Terry 

“Say.  Terry,  is  the  old  man  coming  along  with  thenN”  Fred 

asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  She  doesn’t  say  anything  about  it  ” 

“Well,  I  hope  he  won’t,  for  he  is  a  hum-drum  sort  of  an 
old  fellow,  who  takes  life  so  easy  that  nothing  disturbs  him 
He’s  as  monotonous  as  a  hand  organ." 

On  the  day  set  for  the  Fredonia  party  to  take  the  train  for 
Avon,  quite  a  crowd  of  friends  assembled  at  the  station  to  see  , 
them  off. 

Terry  escorted  Mary  Hamilton.  Fred  had  charge  of  Evelyn 
while  Dick  Duncan  and  Joe  Jencks  leaned  on  each  other’s  arm  ! 
coquetting  with  each  other  like  a  pair  of  lovers  As  thov  ! 
entered  the  car  they  found  the  two  Wellborn  girls  occupying  a 


wen  as  r  rea  ana  lerry 


“Now,  boys,”  said  the  professor,  “I  have  all  the  carriages 
that  the  two  livery  stables  in  Avon  can  furnish  to  convey 
you  over  to  the  academy.  The  latch  string  is  on  the  outside 
of  every  door  in  the  institution,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
the  gate  of  the  enclosure  has  been  lifted  off  its  hinges.  I  bid 
you  all  welcome.” 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  professor.”  exclaimed  Fred, 
“we  will  look  after  our  precious  charges  first,  and  then  make 
a  charge  on  the  dear  old  academy.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  dignified  old  professor.  "I  am  glad 
to  see  your  young  ladies  with  you,”  and  he  shook  hands  with 
Evelyn  and  Mary  whom  he  bad  met  several  times  before, 
while  Mrs.  Lambert  kissed  them  both,  expressing  her  regrets 
that  she  was  unable  to  provide  quarters  for  them  at  the 
academy. 

“Oh.  brother  aud  Fred  have  secured  quarters  for  us  at  Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s.”  said  Evelyn,  “where  we  s-topped  on  a  previ¬ 
ous  visit.  We’ll  invade  the  academy  grounds,  though,  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  we  return  home.” 

“Do  so.  dear.  l~ou  will  oe  welcome  at  any  and  all  times." 

The  boys  escorted  the  girls  to  the  Hawthorne  residence 
where  rooms  had  been  secured  for  them,  after  wliich  tbey 
went  over  to  the  academy  to  visit  the  boathouse,  the  bicycle 
club,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the  senior 
class  of  that  year. 

rl  wo  other  trains  arriving  later  in  the  day  swelled  the 
number  of  the  Alumni  to  nearly  one  hundred;  but  of  all  the 
graduates,  •  Fred  was  most  sought  after,  for  the  boys  remem¬ 
bered  bis  eloquent  speech  at  a  former  reunion,  while  others 
who  were  not  present  were  familiar  with  his  record  as  an  all- 
around  athlete. 

It  was  like  a  reception  in  the  great  recitation  room.  There 
were  merchants,  lawyers  and  doctors  among  the  graduates. 
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some  of  whom  had  made  a  considerable  reputation 
chosen  profession.  Several  were  members  of  the  state  Legis¬ 
lature.  and  two  of  thorn  had  veon  elected  members  of  Congress 
the  year  before. 

While  Fred  was  shaking  hands  with  the  crowd  gathered 
mound  him,  Toit.y  Olcott  and  Dick  Duncan  started  up  a  alee 
club  song,  and  instantly  nearly  a  huudred  voices  joined  in 
making  a  volume  of  sound  that  shook  the  very  walls.  Teach¬ 
ers  Brown  and  Tracy  sang  as  lustily  as  the  boys  did.  while 
the  professor  beamed  upon  them,  every  feature  of 


attesting  the  pleasure  1 
former  pupils. 
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"  added  Joe  Jeneks.  “And  we  won’t  forget  Teddy 
O'Hara." 

Terry  led  the  way  out  and  went  in  search  of  the  porter 
and  janitor.  They  found  the  Irishman  first,  and  shook  hands 
^*nh  him.  punched  him  and  thumped  him,  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulders,  sang  and  danced  around  him  till  the  big-hearted 
Irishman  was  almost  overcome;  then  Black  Pete,  the  porter, 
showed  up.  They  made  a  dasli  for  him  and  put  him  through 
a  series  of  exercises  that  reminded  him  of  many  hazing  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  past.  They  rolled  him  over  on  the  ground,  stood 
him  on  his  head,  sang  coon  songs  and  otherwise  had  fun  with 
him.  He  took  it  good-naturedly  because  the  mob  was  too 
much  for  him.  When  they  let  him  go  he  was  pretty  well  used 
up.  He  went  away  grinning,  remarking; 

"You  boys  ain't  done  stopped  your  foolin'  yit.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BOYS  HAVE  FUN  WITH  BROWN  AND  TRACY  AT  THE  CLUB¬ 
HOUSE. 

When  the  boys  were  through  with  the  porter  and  janitor, 
some  one  of  the  senior  class  sang  out: 

"Come  down  to  the  bicycle  clubhouse,  boys!” 

“All  right,”  chorused  nearly  half  of  the  crowd,  and  a  rush 
was  made  down  toward  the  clubhouse,  which  stood  about 
halfway  between  the  academy  and  the  river  in  a  beautiful 
grove.  As  they  started  off  Fred  noticed  that  Teachers  Brown 
and  Tracy  remained  standing  on  the  piazza. 

“Hold  up.  boys,”  he  sang  out,  “we  are  leaving  two  dear 
old  friends  behind.” 

“Who  are  they?  Bring  them  along,”  called  out  a  score 
of  voices. 

"Browny  and  Mr.  Tracy.” 

“Bring  ’em  along!  Bring  ’em  along!”  and  they  made  a 
rush  for  the  two  teachers,  raised  them  on  their  shoulders  and 
marched  down  to  the  clubhouse  with  them. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  a  small,  thin  man,  wearing  eyeglasses,  and 
always  carried  himself  with  as  much  dignity  as  Professor 
Lambert.  The  students  always  stood  in  awe  of  him,  but 
now  that  they  w’ere  no  longer  students,  they  remembered 
him  only  as  a  kind  teacher,  and  were  anxious  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appreciated  their 
motive  and  submitted  to  them  with  a  graciousness  that 
greatly  pleased  them. 

Teacher  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  had  always  been  much 
nearer  to  the  boys,  for,  like  the  Advocate,  he  had  many  a 
time  stood  between  them  and  the  stern  old  professor  when 
trouble  was  brewing.  The  boys  really  loved  him.  They 
marched  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  bearing 
him  on  their  shoulders,  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
“Oh,  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow.”  They  remembered  that  he 
had  contributed  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  bicycle  club  fund 
for  the  building  of  the  clubhouse. 

The  crowd  nearly  filled  the  upper  hall  of  the  clubroom, 
and  there  again  they  sang  songs  with  a  vociferousness  that 
nearly  raised  the  roof,  after  which  the  elder  graduates,  who 
had  been  away  from  the  academy  some  six  or  seven  years, 
called  on  Teacher  Tracy  for  a  speech.  They  placed  him  on 
the  platform  where,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  es¬ 
cape.  he  made  a  neat  little  speech,  congratulating  them  on 
the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  graduates  had  died  since  the 
first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  institution,  and  that  so  far 
as  the  faculty  could  learn,  they  were  nearly  all  prosperous 
and  happy.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  it  was  his  am¬ 
bition  to  remain  at  the  institution  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  send¬ 
ing  out,  annually  young  men  fitted  from  an  educational  stand¬ 
point  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  great  struggle  for  a  place 
In  the  world  of  letters  and  business,  “And,”  lie  added,  “the 
greatest  wish  of  any  life  is  to  have  every  alumnus  remember 
me  throughout  his  career  as  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  one 
who  had  striven  hard  to  perform  his  whole  duty  in  fitting 
him  for  the  great  battle  of  life.” 

"That’s  just  what  you  are,  professor,”  sang  out  Fred,  “and 
if  it’s  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  it.  I  can  tell  you  in 
The  presence  of  the  Alumni  of  dear  old  Avon  Academy,  that 
we  are  your  friends,  and  will  be  as  long  as  reason  holds 
sway.” 

-  Yes!  Yes!  Yes!”  came  from  the  boys  in  a  great  roar. 

Tracy’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  he  was  deeply  touched. 

He  again  thanked  the  boys,  who  at  once  set  up  a  yell  for 
-  Browny,”  who  was  a  bashful  sort  of  fellow  in  his  way,  and 
for  a  time  he  looked  like  one  cornered, or  at  bay;  but  he  felt 
In  every  fiber  of  his  frame  that  the  boys  loved  him,  and  be 
i-:ne%v  that  he  loved  them.  Two  of  them  seized  him  by  the 
arms,  bustled  him  up  on  the  little  platform,  while  a  third  got 


behind  him,  pushed  his  head  forward  so  as  to  make  a  bow. 
lost  cofitrol  of  himself  and  burst  into  a  laugh.  That  braced 
up  Brown,  who  made  a  very  fitting  little  speech  that  touched 
some  of  the  boys,  and  almost  brought  tears  from  their  eyes. 

“As  long  as  I  live,  boys,  you  will  have  a  place  in  my  mem¬ 
ory,  collectively  and  individually.  I’ve  not  only  worked  hard 
to  inject  some  sense  into  some  of  you,  but  often  toiled  to  get 
you  out  of  trouble  into  which  your  natural  propensities  for 
mischief  had  gotten  yon.” 

“Whoop!  Whoop!”  came  from  scores  of  the  boys.  “That 
is  so,  and  heaven  bless  you,  old  Browny.” 

"You  hit  us  just  right,”  exclaimed  Joe  .Tencks.  "Let  us 
have  another  right  on  the  solar  plexus.” 

“That’s  where  I  am  just  trying  to  land,  my  boy,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  am  aiming,  and  always  have  aimed  straight  for 
your  heart,  for  notwithstanding  your  many  slips  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  discipline,  your  hearts  were  always  in  the  right  place. 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  I  was  a  boy  once  myself,  and 
many  a  time  raided  watermelon  patches  and  fruit  orchards.” 

“Whoop!  Whoop!”  yelled  the  boys.  “Just  listen  to  that! 
Browny’s  one  of  us  yet!” 

“Yes,”  exclaimed  Dick  Duncan.  “1  never  knew  till  now 
what  a  mistake  we  made  when  1  was  a  student  at  the  acad¬ 
emy,  in  not  inviting  him  to  raid  watermelon  patches  with  us!” 

That  broke  up  Teacher  Tracy  *  and  he  roared  with  laughter 
at  Brown's  expense. 

“Oh.  that  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Brown,  laughing.  “I  would 
have  declined  all  such  invitations,  but  I  knew  all  the  time 
that  brother  Tracy  and  myself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  head 
of  the  faculty,  were  receiving  stolen  goods  nearly  every  time 
we  accepted  invitations  to  eat  watermelons  with  you.  I  don’t 
know  whether  Mr.  Tracy  thought  of  that  or  not,  but  I  did,  for 
I  was  satisfied  that  boy  nature  is  just  the  same  as  it  was 
when  I  was  a  boy.” 

That  was  a  slnp  at  Tracy  for  laughing  at  him,  and  for  a 
time  the  latter  didn't  know  just  exactly  how  to  take  it,  but 
the  boys  laughed  so  uproariously  he  finally  joined  in  and 
nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

“Now,  boys,”  continued  Brown.  “I  wish  every  one  of  you 
long  life,  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  that  as  the  years  roll 
by  and  time  sits  heavily  upon  your  shoulders,  that  the  days 
you  spent  at  Avon  Academy  shall  be  remembered  as  the  hap¬ 
piest  ones  of  your  lives.  Time  brings  responsibilities,  and 
they  are  more  easily  borne  when  one  understands  how  to  meet 
them.  Knowledge  is  powrer,  and  he  who  starts  out  on  his 
career  well  educated,  aud  who  has  been  taught  to  reason  well 
and  logically,  has  a  better  chance  to  rise  in  the  world  than 
he  who  struggles  with  nothing  but  brute  strength.  The  great 
fortunes  of  the  world  have  been  won  by  brain  power  rather 
than  by  physical  labor.  Here  at  the  academy  the  faculty 
have  striven  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  you  by  bestowing 
an  education  that  is  thorough  rather  than  one  simply  arti¬ 
ficial.  Again  I  thank  you  for  your  manifestations  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  myself  individually,  and  I  assure  you  that  whatever 
fortune  may  befall  you,  my  heart  is  ever  with  you,  even  to 
the  end.” 

It  was  not  only  a  neat  little  speech,  but  a  sensible  one,  and 
it  struck  home  to  many  of  the  boys,  who  applauded  it  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  / 

“By  George,  Terry,”  said  Fred  to  his  chum,  as  they  were 
standing  side  by  side  listening.  “I  didn’t  know  that  Browny 
could  talk  that  way.  He’s  a  deeper  man  than  I  thought.” 

“Yes,  and  he  is  a  good  fellow,  too,”  assented  Terry. 

Just  then  some  of  the  boys  started  up  a  cry  for  “Osgood! 
Osgood!”  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
the  academy,  some  seven  or  eight  years  back.  He  was  a  law¬ 
yer  who  had  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  and  as  an"  orator.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  ascended  the  little  plat¬ 
form  and  made  an  eloquent  speech  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes’  length,  which  aroused  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  the 
boys.  Several  others  were  called  out,  and  then  some  one 
started  a  cry  for  “Fearnot!  Fearuot!”  and  of  course  whoever 
was  called  for  was  forced  to  speak  whether  he  wanted  to  or 
not.  He  began  in  a  happy  vein,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
looking  forward  for  several  months  to  the  day  he  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Alumni  of  the  dear  old  academy 
at  this,  the  annual  reunion. 

“i  have  enjoyed  the  speeches,”  continued  he,  “that  we 
have  heard  here  In  this  clubroom  this  afternoon,  but  none  has 
touched  me  so  deeply  as  that  made  by  our  beloved  Brown. 
The  frank  admission  of  his  guilt  in  receiving  stolen  goods 
from  the  bands  of  his  pupils  was  so  entirely  unexpected  that 
for  a  few  minutes  I  was  quite  upset.  1  uever  knew  till  to- 
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day  that  he  suspect  ml  us  of  borrowing  these  watermelons 
"  lieu  the  furtnors  who  raised  them  were  uot  present.  *1  didn’t 
know  that  he  was  on  to  us  until  this  moment.  Often  we  sent 
line  melons  to  the  professor,  his  wife  and  the  beloved  Advo¬ 
cate,  an  1  now  I'm  wondering  if  iliej’  dropped  on  to  us  also. 
1  remember  hearing  a  parent  saw  when  speaking  of  his  hope¬ 
ful  son.  that  he  wondered  if  his  parent  tumbled  to  him  as 
he  tumbled  to  his  boy.  Just  think  of  it,  boys,  how  we  used 
to  chuckle  and  nudge  each  other  as  we  saw  the  faculty  stuff¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  delicious  watermelons  we  presented 
to  them,  and  the  good  advice  they  gave  us  at  the  same  time. 
How  they  smacked  their  lips  over  the  stolen  sweets.  I  tell 
you,  boys,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  fool  the  old  boys  who 
have  passed  along  the  highway  ahead  of  us.  They  are  on 


to  us  every  lime.” 

The  boy.-  screamed  with  laughter,  while  the  tears  actually 
ran  down  the  faces  of  Tracy  and  Brown  while  Fred  was 
speaking.  They  both  laughed  until  they  were  nearly  bys- 
lerical.  When  he  ended,  Brown  turned  to  Tracy  and  re¬ 


marked: 

;*l  would  have  given  a  month’s  salary  if  Professor  Lam¬ 
bert  could  have  heard  that  speech.” 

"Yes,”  returned  the  other  teacher,  “i  don’t  know  but  what 
1  would,  too;  but  on  my  worth  I  never  once  thought  that 
we  were  eating  stolen  watermelons  when  the  boys  were  so 
liberal  at  times  in  supplying  us  with  them.  I  remember  on 
several  occasions  when  they  bought  and  paid  for  watermelons 
out  of  farm  wagons  that  were  driven  up  to  the  gate.’* 


“What  sort  of  youthful  days  did  you  have?’’  Brown  asked. 

“Not  a  very  pleasant  one.”  was  the  reply.  “I  didn’t  have 
the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  such  sport,  for  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  a  city  miles  away  front  where  melons  and  other 
fruit  were  raised.” 

’’Well.  then,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  missed  a  lot  of  fun. 
lor  when  1  was  a  youth,  it  was  never  considered  dishonest 
for  a  boy  to  jump  over  a  fence,  till  his  pockets  with  apples 
or  peaches  or  yank  a  big  ripe  melon  off  the  vine.” 

‘■That’s  a  slang  expression,  Mr.  Brown,”  said  Tracy, 
straightening  himself  up  with  no  little  dignity. 

“\>s.  it  was  once  upon  a  time,  but  it’s  in  the  dictionary 
row.  The  F.nglish  language  has  grown  by  the  accumulation 
of  words  that  started  as  slang  expressions.” 

“You  surprise  me.  Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
seen  the  word  in  any  dictionary.” 

"Well,  it  isn’t  in  the  dictionary  in  your  library,  but  the 
later  editions  have  it.” 


It  was  a  lmppy  informal  union  of  the  Alumni,  and  when 
it  was  over  with  the  boys  gathered  about  in  groups  talking 
and  laughing,  comparing  notes  and  telling  stories. 

From  the  bicycle  clubhouse  they  adjourned  to  the  boat¬ 
house  oil  the  river  bank,  where  Terry  told  the  story  of  how 
Fred  did  up  tile  crowd  of  seven  of  them  right  there  in  a 
corner  of  the  boathouse,  when  they  made  an  attempt  to 
haze  him,  and  his  recital  of  the  incident  set  fhem  all  in  a 
roar.  v 

Teacher  Tracy,  on  leaving  the  clubhouse,  returned  to  the 
academy  while  Brown  remained  with  the  boys.  He  told  the 
professor  and  his  wife  what  had  taken  place,  and  of  the  fun 
the  boys  had  in  laughing  at  1dm  and  Teacher  Brown  about 
their  eating  stolen  watermelons.  The  dignified  professor 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

“li  lias  been  the  case  since  boys  lirst  appeared  on  tho  face 
of  the  earth,”  laughed  tbe  old  professor,  "and  It’s  best  always 
not  to  attempt  to  change  a  boy’s  nature  wbile  trying  to  per¬ 
fect  him  In  his  studies.  Every  boy  lias  bis  good  points,  and 
as  they  are  enlarged  and  cultivated  the  bad  traits  weaken  in 
proportion.  I  have  found  that  some  are  much  harder  to  man¬ 
age  than  others,  particularly  the  obstinate,  sullen  ones,  but 
those  who  remain  to  receive  their  parchment  go  away  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  better  mentally,  morally  and  physically  than 
when  they  arrive.” 

“1  quite  agree  with  you,  sir.”  said  Tratfy,  “but  l  really  en¬ 
vied  Brown  at  the  way  the  boys  treated  him.  He  is  right  in 
1  he  hearts  of  all  of  them,  and  upon  my  word  he  astonished 
me  by  the  little  speech  he  made.  It  was  sound,  sensible  and 
philosophical.  ” 

“ Oli.  Brown  is  a  pretty  deep  man.  Mr.  Tracy.  I  think  lie 
passed  a  happy  boyhood,  for  he  always  had  charity  for  their 
faults  and  shortcomings.” 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  crowd  marched  up  from  the 
river  bank  to  the  academy.  They  came  singing  the  old  acad¬ 
emy  song.-,  and  Eunice  and  her  mother  run  out  on  the  porch 
o!  t lie  cottage  to  listen  and  wave  their  handkerchiefs  in  ap¬ 
preciation  ol  the  greut  good  humor  that  prevailed. 


Terry  manoged  to  get  away  from  the  crowd,  ran  over  to 
the  cottage,  and  told  the  Advocate  and  her  mother  of  the 
fun  they  had  with  Brown  and  Tracy  down  at  the  clubhouse. 

”Oh,  he  made  a  grand  speech,  and  surprised  us  by  saying 
he  was  onto  us  in  our  rackets  all  the  time,  that  lie  knew 
nearly  every  time  lie  ate  watermelons  with  us  that  he  was 
tilling  himself  with  stolen  goods.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lambert,  "did  In*  really  charge 
you  boys  with  stealing  watermelons?  1  wouldn’t  have 
thought  he  would  do  such  a  thing.” 

"Oh,  look  here  now!  You  have  never  been  a  boy.  and  there 
are  some  things  you  can’t  understand,”  laughed  Terry,  "it 
Isn’t  stealing  to  take  watermelons  out  of  a  patch,  or  fruit  out 
of  an  orchard,  any  more  than  It  is  to  pick  up  an  umbrella 
when  you  are  compelled  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  If  we  went 
into  a  farmer’s  stable  and  took  his  horse  or  cow,  it  would  be 
stealing,  but  to  slip  into  liis  orchard  and  fill  one’s  pocket  with 
apples  has  never  been  considered  stealing,  though  it  might 
be  wrong.” 

The  Advocate  laughed  heartily,  and  admitted  that  several 
times  she  thought  that  she  had  eaten  watermelons  That  hadn't 
been  paid  for.” 

"Of  course  you  did,”  laughed  Terry.  "There  are  some  boys 
who  claim  that  a  watermelon  that  is  paid  for  in  cold  cash 
isn’t  as  sweet  as  one  which  had  been  tossed  over  the  fence  to 
another  boy,  when  the  farmer  wasn’t  around.  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  Advocate  here  will  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  a 
stolen  kiss  is  sweeter  than  one  given  with  a  cold,  formal 
smack,  but  it  is.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Eunice,  ”it  depends  altogether  upon  who 
it  is  that  steals  it.” 

“That’s  it.”  laughed  Terry.  “One  fellow  would  get  a  slap 
iu  return  l’or  his  impudence,  while  another  would  get  an¬ 
other  kiss  sweeter  than  the  one  he  stole.  Such  things  go  by 
favor,  you  know.” 

“Ah,  Terry.  I  guess  you  are  an  expert  in  shirk  matters.” 
said  the  Advocate. 

"I  can’t  say  that  I  am,  but  I  do  claim  to  know  a  good 
thing  when  I  get  it.  If  a  thing  is  sweet,  I  know  it  when  I 
taste  it,  and  if  it  isn’t,  just  one  is  enough.” 

“Terry,  are  you  boys  going  back  over  to  town  to-night?" 
Eunice  asked,  when  her  mother  returned  inside  the  cottage. 

"Why,  yes.  Evelyn  and  Mary  and  the  two  other  young 
ladies  are  over  there,  and  of  course  we  must  go  over  and  sit 
up  with  them.” 

“I’m  so  sorry  we  didn’t  have  room  over  here  for  them,  but 
there  are  so  many  of  the  graduates  present,  that  we  have 
had  to  crowd  as  many  as  three  in  a  room.” 

"Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  going  over  with  us? 
The  girls  expect  us  to  bring  you  over.” 

"Oh,  I  can’t  think  that  they  do,  for  each  of  you  has  a  girl 
to  look  after.” 

"You  can  bet  your  life.  Advocate,  that  none  of  us  will 
neglect  you.  for  we  are  not  ungrateful  for  past  favors." 

"Oh.  X  don’t  wish  to  be  looked  after  through  a  sense  of 
gratitude.” 

Ob.  come  now!  Don’t  you  know  what  the  poet  suvs  about 
gratitude?  That  it  is  akin  to  love?” 

Yes.  I’ve  read  all  about  that,  but  you  and  Fred  and  tho 
other  boys  have  your  girls  to  look  after  and  I  would  be  an 
extra  number.” 

“Well,  you  are  about  the  only  girl  I  know  who  is  gem-r- 
ull\  considered  extra.  W  c  look  upon  you  as  triple  extra  Qual¬ 
ity.” 
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Fred  talks.  I’ll  go  over  with  you.  but  1  realfv  don’t  believ 
tbe  girls  care  to  have  me  go  there.” 

"So  much  the  better  for  you  if  they  don’t.  Just  pitch  i 
and  cut  them  all  out.” 

After  a  little  more  banter  with  her,  Tern  joined  Fred 
in  the  dormitory,  where  they  were  all  making  i  ady  to  a 
down  into  the  large  dining-room  and  gather  around  tho  Fu 
table  as  soon  as  tbe  evening  meal  should  be  announced 

A  few  minutes  later  the  bell  was  heard  and  the  entire  parti 
nearly  a  hundred  In  number,  tiled  into  the  dining  room,  wher 
they  found  the  professor  at  the  head  of  the  tnbi.*  with  hi 
wife  on  his  right  and  the  Advocate  seated  at  liis  left 
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HOW  FRti)  AND  DICK  IH  NO  W  OOi  V 

Professor  Lambert  and  his  wife  were 
table  groaned  under  u’ load  of  good  things, 
of  the  Alumni  feasted  heartily.  Many  of 
ihtir  noonday  lunch,  and  Lad  ravenous 
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woiv  not  wines,  blit  plenty  of  ten.  coffee  and  milk,  mid  many 
Tv-’.s:^  were  drank  in  different  beverages.  The  entire  faculty 
was  toasted  and  so  were  the  professor’s  wife  and  daughter. 

Neany  an  hour  was  spent  at  the  table,  after  which  the 
oo'j?  returned  to  the  dormitory  where  Fred,  Terry,  Joe  and 
I  lek  put  on  their  dress  suits  and  went  downstairs  and  sat  on 
tne  steps  of  the  Lambert  cottage,  where  they  sang  senti¬ 
mental  sengs  until  the  Advocate  appeared  in  evening  dress 

prepared  to  accompany  them  over  to  the  Hawthorne  resi 
deuce. 


’My!"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  started  off,  “are  all  you  bovs 
here  to  escort  me?” 

; Every  one  of  us.  Advocate,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  we’ll  attract  attention,  so  many  of  us  together.” 

.There  you  go,  now.”  laughed  Terry.  “You  are  maneu- 
vring  notr  to  get  just  one  fellow  to  yourself  and  let  the  others 
get  out  of  the  way.” 

“Terry,  you  are  becoming  an  incorrigible  tease,”  she  re¬ 
torted.  “If  you  boys  begin  talking  that  way  I  won’t  go.” 

"Oh,  I'll  arrange  it,”  said  Fred,  “Terry  and  Dick  will  go 
>  n  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  Then  you  and  I  will 
follow,  with  Joe  and  Tom  about  a  hundred  yards  behind  us.” 

“Great  Scott,  boys,”  exclaimed  Terry,  “let’s  mob  him.  He’s 
actually  trying  to  use  us  as  dogs  to  keep  the  other  boys  away, 
while  she  leans  on  his  arm  and  coos  and  coos  all  the  way 
over  there.” 

“Send  him  away  quick.  Fred,”  laughed  the  Advocate. 

“Well,  ain’t  you  going  to  change  about  with  us?”  Terry 
asked. 

“No,  variety  is  not  the  spice  of  life  in  this  instance.” 

“Whoops,  boys!  You  hear  that?  Fred  is  all  the  variety 
she  wants.” 

"Here,  get  away  with  you,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  made  the 
choice,  not  she.  You  don’t  seem  to  understand  the  fitness  of 
things.  When  w-e  are  out  for  a  walk,  ^hree  is  a  crowd;  but 
when  we  get  over  to  the  house,  you  can  all  crowd  around  and 
bask  in  her  smiles  to  your  heart’s  content.” 

“Yes,  provided  there  are  any  smiles  left  for  us  when  you 
get  her  there,”  retorted  Terry.  “Come  ahead,  boys.  She’s 
sweet,  but  she  isn’t  the  only  lump  of  sugar  in  the  barrel,” 
and  amid  a  good  deal  of  Laughter  Terry  and  Dick  started  off 
ahead,  Fred  and  the  Advocate  following,  -while  Joe  and  Tom 
brought  up  the  rear. 

The  arrangement  suited  Eunice,  and  Fred  thought  she  was 
never  so  pleasant  as  on  that  evening.  They  laughed  and 
chatted  gayly  all  the  way  over,  and  for  a  wonder  she  showed 
no  desire  to  twit  him  about  his  attentions  to  Evelyn.  She 
was  fast  learning  that  it  was  bad  policy  for  her  to  do  so, 
but  on  the  way  she  asked  him  if  he  had  his  speech  ready  for 
the  night  of  the  banquet. 

“Yes.  I  fixed  up  a  few  points  in  my  mind  so  I  won’t  forget 
them.”  he  answered,  “but  don’t  ask  me  what  they  are.” 

“Why,  are  you  going  to  spring  something  new  upon  us?” 

“No,  I  don’t  know  that  I  am.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
how  sweetly  you  smile  upon  me  while  I  am  speaking;  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  will  hear  a  great  speech  when  Os¬ 
good  rises  to  respond  to  the  toast.” 

"Is  he  a  good  speaker?”  she  asked. 

“Splendid.  I  never  heard  him  until  this  afternoon.  He 
has  quite  a  reputation  in  this  part  of  the  State  as  an  orator, 
and  I  guess  you’ll  soon  hear  of  him  as  a  rising  young  states¬ 
man,  and  an  honor  to  the  academy.” 

“Now,  Fred,  I  don’t  think  that  any  student  ever  left  the 
academy  who  will  be  a  greater  honor  to  us  than  you  are.” 

“Great  Scott,  Advocate!  Stop  a  moment.  Let  me  lay  my 
handkerchief  down  on  the  ground,  kneel  on  it  and  say  my 
thank3  for  the  compliment.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  Fred,  no  foolishness.  I  mean  that,  and 
father  thinks  that  way,  too.” 


you  saved  a  number  of  the  boys  from  the  penalty  of  expul¬ 
sion.  One  of  them  declared  that  you  were  the  prettiest,  the 
sweetest  and  the  kindest-hearted  young  lady  lie  ever  knew.’’ 

“AVho  was  he.  Fred?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  1  ought  to  tell  on  him.” 

“Why,  it’s  no  secret.  What  harm  would  there J:>e  in  your 
telling  me  who  he  is?” 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  know?”  he  asked.  "It  won’t  do  for 
you  to  begin  showing  any  partiality  where  there  are  so  many 
admirers.” 

“Say,  Fred,  it  was  you.  wasn’t  it?  Tell  the  truth  now.” 

“I  always  tell  the  truth.  Advocate,  and  I’ll  own  up  that  it 
wasn’t  me.” 

"Oh,  what  an  aggravating  tease  you  are.” 

“Well,  lie’s  a  married  man,  that’s  why  1  won’t  tell  on  him.” 

“Did  he  bring  his  wife  here  with  him?” 

“No,  she’s  at  home  taking  care  of  two  babies,  and  of 
course  you  don’t  want  to  try  to  break  up  the  happy  family.” 

“My!  But  I’m  tempted  to  pull  your  hair,  Fred.” 

“My  hair  isn't  long  enough.  I’m  trimmed  up  for  any 
emergency  that  may  arrive.  I  can  take  care  of  myself  against 
anything  that  can’t  get  its  fingers  in  my  hair.” 

He  teased  her  that  way  during  the  entire  walk  over  to  the 
Hawthorne  residence,  but  she  enjoyed  it  as  she  always  did 
when  in  his  company. 

It  was  a  happy  party  that  evening  over  in  Avon,  and  the 
boys  saw  to  it  that  the  Advocate  never  lacked  for  attention. 
Evelyn  wras  the  only  girl  she  was  jealous  of,  but  of  course 
she  had  learned  not  to  make  any  exhibition  of  jealousy  in 
her  direction. 

Evelyn  was  loving  and  affectionate  toward  her,  and  they 
talked  over  the  romance  of  the  Duke  of  Scadsborougk  and 
Miss  Merton,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Fearnots  in  New  York. 
It  wras  the  first  time  she  had  met  Evelyn  since  that  inci¬ 
dent. 

“Yes,  Fred  wrote  Terry  all  about  it,"  said  Evelyn,  "and  I 
really  think  he  did  the  girl  a  good  service  in  baffling  the 
duke  in  the  pursuit  of  her  fortune.”  t 

“Yes,  indeed,  but  how  is  it  that  his  sister  Marguerite  didn’t 
come  up  with  him  to  the  reunion?” 

“She  will  be  here  to-morrow,”  said  Evelyn.  "She  had  to 
wait  for  her  mother.  They  will  come  up  together.” 

“My!  What  a  surprise!”  exclaimed  Eunice.  “Really  I 
don’t  know  what  to  think  of  Marguerite  net  letting  me  know 
of  it.  I  was  her  guest  for  several  weeks  and  I  have  letters 
from  her  at  least  once  a  week.” 

“If  you  had  asked  Fred  about  it;  he  would  have  told  you, 

I  guess.  I  didn't  know  myself  that  they  were  coming  until 
Fred  reached  Fredonia.  They  half  expected  the  judge  to 
come  with  them,  but  at  the  last  moment  his  business  en¬ 
gagements  were  such  as  to  prevent  it.” 

Eunice  appeared  to  be  considerably  disturbed  over  the  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  news,  and  when  she  had  the  chance  to  do  so,  she 
asked  Fred  if  he  knew  what  train  his  mother  and  sister 
would  arrive  on. 

“I  think  they  will  be  here  about  noon.”  he  said,  “if  they 
come  at  all.  The  truth  is,  it  is  yet  doubtful  about  their  com¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  why  I’ve  said  nothing  to  you  on  the  matter, 
thinking  that  a  surprise  is  more  welcome  always  than  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  ” 

“Well,  really,  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  they  don’t  come, 
and  I’m  really  sorry  that  Marguerite  didn’t  write  to  me  about 
it.” 

“She  wanted  to  do  so,  but  mother  told  her  to  wait  until  she 
could  find  out  whether  or  not  she  really  could  come.” 

‘JWell,  I’m  going  to  drive  down  to  the  station  to-morrow 
to  'meet  her.  and  if  they  come,  they  shall  have  my  room  in 
the  cottage  at  home,  while  I  will  sleep  with  mother,  and  send 
father  up  into  the  dormitory.” 


"  Well,  I’m  sure  I  feel  highly  flattered.  I’m  hardly  yet  on 
the  threshold  of  my  career.  Osgood  has  started  out  well. 
He’s  a  brilliant  fellow,  and  if  I  can  do  as  well  as  he  is  do¬ 
ing,  I  shall  feel  very  proud  of  it,  and,  by  the  way,  there  are 
several  of  the  graduates  who  are  members  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  two  are  members  of  Congress.  For  a  young  ln- 
-titution  the  academy  is  looming  up  grandly.  Osgood  was 
-i  pea  king  to  me  about  you  this  afternoon.” 

-Indeed!  Indeed!  What  did  he  say?” 

"  Why,  he  said  that  he  was  just  three  or  four  years  too 
in  his  attendance  at  the  academy  as  a  student,  for  then 
v  ,u  v.er*  in  short  dresses  attending  the  girls’  high  school  and 
Jwcr(.  not.  known  as  the  Advocate  of  the  boys.  He  expressed 
-  jrprisc  at  hearing  your  praises  sung  so  lustily  by  the 
alumni,  and  many  of  us  told  him  of  several  instances  where 


“That’s  kind  of  you.  Advocate,  but  really  don’t  put  your¬ 
self  to  so  much  trouble.” 

“Fred,  I  would  be  utterly  miserable  if  they  should  come 
to  Avon  and  not  stop  with  us.  Your  mother  and  sister  were 
kind  to  me  when  I  was  down  there  in  the  city,  and  really  I 
am  in  love  with  both  of  them.” 

“So  they  are  with  you;  but  I  don’t  think  they  would  en¬ 
joy  the  visit  If  they  knew  that  they  were  discommoding  the 
professor  at  a  time  when  you  are  ail  so  much  crowded.” 

“Don’t  talk  that  way,  Fred,  1  have  a  little  will  of  my  own, 
and  I’m  going  to  exercise  it.” 

“That’s  right,”  he  laughed.  “If  you  have  a  will,  exercise 
it  to  the  limit,  when  it’s  in’the  right  direction.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  it  that  evening,  and  the 
young  people  enjoyed  themselves  with  a  heartiness  that  was 
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unmistakable.  All  the  boys  wire  attentive  to  Eunice  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  neglecting  any  of  the  other  girls. 

Evelyn  anil  Fred  were  the  life  of  the  party,  although  Dick 
and  Terry  were  .lust  as  lively  themselves.  The  great  ban¬ 
quet  was  yet  forty-eight  hours  off,  for  the  next  day  was  to 
he  devoted  to  the  renewal  of  old  friendships  and  making  of 
new  ones,  and  athletic  exercises  in  all  the  games  that  the 
senior  classes  of  the  academy  had  indulged  In  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tiie  institution. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  party  at  Mrs.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  residence  broke  up,  and  again  the  boys  prepared  to 
escort  the  Advocate  back  to  her  home.  There  being  no  people 
on  the  street  at  that  late  hour,  to  make  any  comment  on  their 
racket,  the  others,  instead  of  giving  Fred  the  exclusive  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  young  lady,  gathered  around  them  in  a 
circle  and  started  off  with  them  in  the  center.  Eunice  laugh¬ 
ingly  protested,  as  did  Fred  also,  but  without  avail.  All  the 
way  back  to  the  academy  the  entire  hatch  kept  up  a  running 
fire  of  conversation  with  them,  thus  preventing  Fred  from 
monopolizing  her  company.  Finally  she  suggested  in  a  laugh¬ 
ing  way  that  Fred  pitch  in  and  put  them  to  f  ight. 

'  “The  odds  are- too  great,”  he  replied.  “Besides  I  would  not 
think  of  striking  a  friend  of  yours.” 

“Well,  they  are  not  behaving  like  friends  now.” 

HWe  are  better  friends  than  you  think,”  retorted  Dick  Dun¬ 
can.  “That  fellow  is  a  fortune  hunter,  and  we  intend  to 
baffle  him  just  as  he  did  the  duke.  He  is  setting  his  cap  for 
you,  or  rather  a  trap,  and  we  are  going  to  see  that  he  doesn’t 
walk  off  with  the  prize  without  giving  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  a  show.” 

Fred  enjoyed  it  immensely.  The  Advocate,  however,  was 
more  than  annoyed,  but  the  boys  were  so  good-natured  and 
persistent  that  she  was  forced  to  join  in  the  laugh  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  enclosure, 
Dick,  who  had  assumed  the  leadship.  suggested  that  they 
cease  their  noise  for  fear  of  awaking  the  sleepers  iu  the  dor¬ 
mitory  as  well  as  in  the  cottage. 

“Step  easy,  now,”  said  he.  “We  will  leave  her  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  for  if  we  left  him  to  take  her  there,  the  good¬ 
night  hug  and  kiss  would  awaken  everybody  on  the  grounds.” 

"Fred  Fearnot,”  said  Eunice,  “I’ve  never  asked  a  favor  at 
your  hands,  but  if  you  will  thrash  Dick  Duncan  for  that  to¬ 
morrow  I  will  appreciate  it  more  than  anything  that  you 
could  do  for  me.” 

“All  right.  Advocate,  I’ll  take  him  down  to  the  boathouse 
to-morrow  morning  and  throw  him  into  the  river.” 

"Yes,”  chuckled  Jce  Jencks,  “we'll  do  him  as  we  boys  used 
to  do  the  kittens— tie  a  rock  to  him  to  make  sure  he  doesn’t 
come  up  to  the  surface  again.  When  I  was  about  twelve 
years  old  we  bad  too  many  kittens  at  home,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  three  of  them  to  be  drowned,  so  I  took  them  in  a 
bag  out  to  the  old  mill  pond,  and - ” 

“Oh,  do  hush  that!  I  don’t  want  to  hear  it,”  interrupted 
the  Advocate,  starting  off  alone  toward  the  cottage,  which 
was  nearly  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  gate.  The  boys 
Instantly  surrounded  her,  and  quietly  escorted  her  to  the 
porch  of  the  cottage,  where  each  one  whispered: 

“Good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams,  Advocate.” 

“Good-night,”  she  replied,  running  up  the  steps  mad  enough 
to  yank  a  handful  of  hair  off  the  head  of  every  one  but  Fred. 

Tiie  boys  turned  away  and  went  up  to  their  rooms  in  the 
dormitory  chuckling  way  down  in  their  shoes,  but  making  as 
little  noise  as  possible. 

They  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  and  went  down  to 
the  river  for  a  swim  before  breakfast.  There  Fred  pushed 
Dick  Duncan  off  the  float  before  he  could  undress. 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  mean,  Fred?”  Dick  asked  as  he 
came  to  the  surface. 

"Oh,  I  am  keeping  my  promise  to  the  Advocate  to  throw 
you  Into  the  river.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  there’s 
a  whole  week  waiting  for  you.” 

He  scrambled  up  on  the  float  out  of  the  water,  and  said 
lie  would  go  back  to  the  dormitory  to  put  on  some  dry 
clothes. 

"Cull  on  the  Advocate  before  you  make  the  change  ” 
laughed  Fred. 

Dick  rushed  at  him,  seized  him  around  the  waist  and  tried 
to  throw  him  Into  the  water.  Fred,  however,  was  too  good 
a  wrestler  to  he  caught  that  way,  nud  Dick,  seeing  lie 
couldn’t  throw  him  In.  raised  him  iu  his  arms  and  plunged  in 
with  him. 

"That's  all  right,  old  man,"  laughed  Fred,  when  he  came 
to  the  surface,  “you  had  to  come  in  with  me." 
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“Oh,  I  didn't  mind  that,  for  I  was  already  wet,” 

The  boys  laughed  heartily,  had  their  swim,  after  w 
they  accompanied  Fred  and  Dick  back  to  the  academy,  r 
Ing  there  just  a  few  minutes  before  breakfast  was  r 
They  found  Eunice  and  the  professor  talking  with  a  nu 
of  the  older  graduates  out  on  the  piazza,  and  of  cour*H  gr 
them  with  a  cheery  good-morning. 

“Why,  how’s  this,  boys?”  exclaimed  Professor  Lniobe  t, 
"two  of  you  are  dripping  wet.” 

“Ob.  we  frequently  bathe  that  way."  remarked  Fred,  ut 
which  the  boys  roared,  and  Eunice,  who  suspected  whit  had 
happened,  began  to  blush  aud  looked  confused.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  professor  began  laughing,  suspecting  an  accident 
which  the  boys  were  not  willing  to  cuncede. 

"How  did  it  happen,  boys?”  be  asked. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  It  wm?,  professor,”  said  Tarry, 
“Fred  and  Dick  are  rivals  for  the  smiles  of  a  certain  young 
lady  not  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  academy,  and  they 
undertook  to  settle  the  matter  down-  at  the  boathouse,  with 
the  result  that  both  of  them  went  into  the  water.” 

Eunice  blushed  furiously  and  ran  into  the  house. 

“Oh,  indeed!”  said  the  professor,  his  eyes  opening  wide. 
“I’m  sorry  to  see  two  such  ardent  friends  become  enemies.” 

“Oh.  we  made  friends  again.”  laughed  Dick,  throwing  his 
arms  around  Fred’s  neck  and 
cated,  and  the  crowd  standing 
roared  w'ith  laughter. 

t“ That’s  right,  let  there  be 
“ lTou’d  better  run  up  to  your  rooms  and  take  off  those  wet 
clothes  before  you  catch  cold.  Breakfast  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  for  each  of  you  will  be 
the  best  thing  you  can  take.”  . 

“I  think  something  stronger  than  coffee  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  remedy,”  suggested  Lawyer  Osgood. 

“None  on  the  place?”  said  the  professor. 

“Don’t  you  be  sure  of  that,  professor,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ll 
wager  there’s  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  every  room  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory.  ” 

“I  hope  not!  I  hope  not!”  said  the  professor,  shaking  his 
head,  ps  though  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  was  extremely 
repugnant  to  him. 

“Well,  I  haven't  got  one  in  my  grip,  nor  have  1  seen  one 
anywhere,  but  when  men  travel  away  from  home  something 
of  that  kind  is  generally  slipped  in  among  the  toilet  articles,” 
and  with  that  Fred  and  Dick  brushed  past  the  professor,  ran 
up  to  their  rooms  and  about  twenty  minutes  later  re-appeared 
in  dry  clothes.  The  others  were  all  in  the  breakfast  room, 
and  as  Dick  and  Frqd  entered,  they  glanced  at  Eunice,  who 
was  sitting  at  her  father’s  left  at  the  head  of  the  table:  but 
she  wouldn't  look  at  him.  She  was  teased  more  than  ever 
in  her  life. 

After  breakfast  the  majority  of  the  graduates  strolled 
about  the  grounds  smoking  cigars,  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  the  professor  and  all  the  teachers.  More  than  a  score  of 
them  had  brought  boxes  of  fine  cigars  to  the  faculty,  and  it 
was  estimated  by  some  of  them  that  they  were  supplied  with 
smoking  material  for  at  least  a  year. 

Teacher  Brown  was  the  most  popular  of  all  and  at  least  a 
thousand  cigars  fell  to  his  share. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ATHLETIC  EXERCISES  - 
SISTER  ARRIVE  AT  AVON. 


HIS  MOTHER  AND 


Soon  after  breakfast  all  the  graduates  went  to  the  club¬ 
house  to  witness  and  indulge  in  athletic  exercises  in  the 
gymnasium. 

“Now,  gentlemen."  sang  out  Teacher  Brown,  from  the 
platform  at  the  further  end  of  the  little  gymnasium,  “I  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  order  to  make  those  exercises  more  Interesting  i 
referee  be  appointed  to  decide  on  the  result  of  each  coni  - 


for  skill,  and  that  the  winners  be  crowned,  and  he  , 
the  most  of  the  contests  have  the  day  named  after 
“That’s  a  good  idea,”  exclaimed  several. 

“Yes,”  said  Lawyer  Osgood,  "and  I  suggest  that 
Brown  act  ns  chairman  of  the  meetip 
“Good!  Good!”  came  from  all  part 
teacher  was  unanimously  elected. 

“Well.  I’m  sorry  l  mode  the  suggestion,* 
while  I’m  very  fond  of  witnessing  nil  kind: 

1  have  participated  but  very  little  iu  them,” 
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“Oh.  that's  all  right.  Browny,"  sang  out  Dick  Duncan, 
“you  know  a  good  thing  when  you  soo  it  and  that’s  enough.” 

“Well.  I'll  do  my  best  to  serve  you  impartially.  What  is 
the  drst  game  you  will  have?" 

"Appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  a  program."  suggested 
eue.  and  as  it  met  the  approbation  of  the  boys,  a  committee 
vv;i"  appointed,  and  while  they  were  consulting  iu  another 
room  over  the  program  the  boys  indulged  in  singing  glee  club 
-  T.gs.  so  many  of  them  joining  in  the  chorus  as  to  almost 
ra  se  the  roof. 

Before  the  committee  was  ready  to  report.  Professor  Lam¬ 
bert  entered  the  room,  and  the  boys  set  up  a  great  shout  of 
welcome.  They  escorted  him  to  the  platform  and  insisted  on 
a  speech. 

"My  dear  boys."  said  he.  "I  merely  dropped  in  to  see  how 
you  were  enjoying  yourselves.  I  can’t  help  but  feel  like  a 
father  toward  every  one  of  you.  and  I  want  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  all  present  have  a  good  time,  and  when  you 
disperse  to  your  homes-  feel  that  it  was  good  that  you  came 
to  the  old  academy  again  to  renew  acquaintances.” 

“Mr.  Brown  has  just  informed  me  that  you  are  going  to 
indulge  in  various  games  of  skill  and  strength,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  witness  your  performances.” 

Just  then  the  committee  filed  into  the  room  to  report,  and 
the  professor  sat  down. 

The  committee  reported  that  games  played  indoors  should 
be  gone  through  first.  Those  outside  to  follow.  The  first 
was  to  be  some  wrestling  matches;  then  glove  contests,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fencing  with  the  foils,  after  which  would  come  the 
regular  gymnasium  exercises  on  the  crossbars  with  Fred 
Fearnot  as  leader  or  instructor. 

"Oh.  we  don’t  need  any  instructors,”  protested  Fred. 

"You  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,  my  boy,”  said  Teacher 
Brown,  "you  were  captain  of  the  various  teams  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  academy,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  you  should 
officiate  as  such  on  this  occasion,  so  I  rule  your  protest  out 
of  order.” 

The  boys  cheered  the  decision  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
their  dressing-rooms  to  prepare  for  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises.  '  t 

Nearly  a  score  of  them  appeared  to  oindulge  in  wrestling, 
and  an  hour  was  passed  in  the  exercises,  the  end  of  which 
found  that  Fred  Fearnot  was  the  only  one  that  had  not  been 
thrown.  He  was  declared  the  winner. 

“Upon  my  word,”  exclaimed  Professor  Lambert,  “I  don’t 
think  I  ever  witnessed  finer  wrestling  in  my  life.” 

"Oh,  wait,”  laughed  Terry,  “till  you  see  the  boys  get  the 
gloves  on.  then  you  will  see  something  exciting.” 

“ Well,  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  slugging.” 

"Oh,  it  isn’t  slugging  when  you  have  the  gloves  on,” 
laughed  Terry.  “It’s  somewhat  like  the  college  girls’  pillow 
fisht.  only  on  a  pretty  forcible  scale.” 

Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  Duncan,  who  had  been  together  so 
much  after  leaving  the  academy,  proved  to  be  the  best  box¬ 
ers.  They  knocked  the  others  right  and  left  until  they  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  field.  Then  Terry  and  Dick  had  a 
bbut  in  which  the  latter  was  knocked  out..  Then  Fred  and 
Terry  went  at  it.  and.  after  a  tremendous  set-to  of  several 
rounds.  Fred  was  proclaimed  the  victor. 

Then  came  the  contest  with  the  foils,  and  it  was  surprising 
to  see  the  number  of  experts  among  the  graduates.  But 
Fred  and  Terry  proved  again  to  be  the  best  of  the  whole  lot, 
for  they  had  given  more  attention  to  it  than  all  the  others 
combined.  The  majority  of  them  had  heard  of  Fred's  famous 
double  duel  with  two  French  officers  in  France,  and  were 
afraid  to  cross  foils  with  him.  Only  two  of  them  attempted 
*ir  and  were  conquered  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Terry  was 
the  only  one  who  could  hold  his  owu  with  him,  but  he  finally 
succumbed  to  his  endurance  and  lightning-like  work. 

•‘He'y  a  marvelous  young  man,”  whispered  Professor  Lam¬ 
bert  to  Teacher  Brown. 

-  j  jt,  js  iudeed,”  assented  the  latter,  “and  what  Terry  knows 
about  thing  be  taugfit  him.  You  know  his  motto,  which  is 
'.Work  and  Win,’  and  his  rule  is  that  whatever  you  under- 
i  -ke  to  do.  do  it  well.  That  is  the  secret  of  his  marvelous 
fuieeess  Notice  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  limbs.  He  has 
trained  until  they  are  like  limbs  of  oak.  and  his  muscles  like 
gteel.” 

'H  ■■■•a  came  the  exercises  on  the  trapeze,  during  which  Pro- 
f,.w*o/L::'inbert  actually  caught  his  breath  several  times,  fear¬ 
ing  fatal  accidents. 

?  wi.v,  bles-.  my  soul,”  he  gasped,  “I  never  saw  better  work 

k  in  a  circus  ring!”  ,  ,  ,,  ,  <  ■  , 
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in  the  world  on  extremely  short  notice.  Fred  and  Terry  can 
turn  somersaults  and  land  on  their  feet  as  easily  as  the  best 
acrobat,  and  Dick  Duncan  and  J clicks  are  not  far  behind 
them.  You  see  they  have  been  together  a  great  deal  since 
leaving  the  academy." 

“But  how  can  he  stand  so  much  of  it?  He  has  been  for 
over  two  hours  now  in  the  exercises  and  won  in  all.” 

“It’s  marvelous  endurance;  his  training.  He  can  do  more 
with  less  exertion  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.  If  you  watch 
him  you  will  find  him  husbanding  his  strength  where  others 
waste  theirs  for  lack  of  knowledge.  It  seems  to  be  intuitive 
with  him." 

“It  docs,  indeed!"  assented  the  professor. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Brown,  rising  to  his  feet,  “we’ve 
had  nearly  three  hours  of  exercise.  We  will  adjourn  until 
after  lunch,  when  the  field  sports  will  begin.  Bicycle  riding, 
foot  races  and  other  exercises.  Mr.  Fearnot  is  proclaimed 
winner  of  all  the  contests  so  far.” 

The  boys  nearly  raised  the  roof  with  their  cheers  for  Fred 
Fearnot,  and  insisted  on  a  speech  from  him. 

“Oh.  let  up  on  that,  boys,”  he  sang  out.  "You'll  hear  speak¬ 
ing  enough  before  we  break  up.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Osgood,  “we  have  heard  for  more 
than  two  years  of  your  splendid  record  as  an  all-around  ath¬ 
lete  and  a  leader  in  field  sport.  We  want  to  hear  from  your 
own  lips  how  you  have  succeeded  so  well  in  that  direction.” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!”  said  Professor  Lambert,  looking  to¬ 
ward  Fred.  “There  are  scores  of  friends  present  who  don’t 
understand  how  you  have  acquired  so  much  skill." 

“Well,  that  is  easily  told,"  said  Fred,  jumping  up  on  the 
platform  alongside  of  the  professor.  “It  is  just  like  every¬ 
thing  else.  If  a  boy  or  man  desires  to  do  a  thing,  and  goes 
at  it  with  a  determination  to  do  it.  it  is  nearly  half  done  at 
that  point.  My  motto  is  ‘Work  and  Win.’  and  the  whole 
secret  lies  in  those  three  words.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  that 
whatever  I  have  to  do,  to  try  to  do  it  well.  When  I  saw 
others  do  things  better  than  I  could  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
result  of  intelligent  work  and  skill,  and  went  at  it  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  become  a  thorough  master  of  the  same 
art  myself.  Strength  is  a  good  thing,  and  when  combined 
with  skill  it  is  the  best  thing.  Skill  saves  strength;  one  may 
have  the  strength  of  an  ox.  but  if  he  hasn’t  the  knowledge  o.f 
how  to  apply  that  strength  it  is  of  but  little  value  to  him. 
Of  what  use  would  Professor  Lambert’s  great  learning  be 
to  him  as  a  teacher  if  he  didn’t  know  how  to  impart  that 
knowledge  to  others?  That  is  the  secret  of  his  great  fame 
as  an  instructor  of  youth.  What  he  knows  he  understands 
how  to  impart  to  others,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  you  will  find  the  same  rule  good  in  physical  .as 
well  as  mental  exercises.  One  must  keep  perfect  control  of 
his  mental  and  physical  faculties  in  the  gymnasium  in  order 
to  avoid  disaster.  If  he  doesn’t  keep  his  eyes  about  him  on 
the  crossbars,  he  will  be  as  apt  to  land  on  his  head  as  on 
his  feet.  In  a  glove  contest,  if  your  eyes  wander  away  from 
those  of  your  antagonist  you  will  find  thunderbolts  wander¬ 
ing  all  over  your  head  aud  chest.  You  must  study  to  be 
quick  so  as  to  slip  in  between  the  guard  of  the  other  fellow, 
and  get  onto  his  solar  plexus,  for  frequently  the  opening  lasts 
but  the  fifth  of  a  second,  after  which  it  may  be  closed  and 
you  will  find  yourself  receiving  a  blow  instead  of  giving 
one.  ” 

“The  most  sensible  talk  I  ever  heard,”  said  Professor  Lam¬ 
bert,  when  Fred  ceased  talking,  and  it  applies  equally  as 
well  to  every  branch  of  business  that  one  can  enter.” 

"Yes,  I  found  it  so,"  remarked  Fred.  “Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  in  all  branches  of  me¬ 
chanical  art  the  most  skillful  receive  the  best  pay,  and  those 
who  are  negligent  and  ship-shod  in  their  work  earn  the  least.” 

“Say.  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  the  two  hurried  to  their  dress¬ 
ing-rooms  in  the  gymnasium,  “we’ve  got  to  hustle  in  order  to 
reach  the  depot  in  time  for  the  train,  to  meet  mother  and 
Margie,  if  they  should  come  up." 

“Do  you  really  think  they  will  be  here,  Fred?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  Terry.  It  seems  to  iue  that 
if  they  were  coming  they  would  have  telegraphed  me;  but  I 
have  received  no  dispatch,  yet  it  won’t  do  to  take  any  chances, 
we  must  hurry  to  ihe  train.” 

They  dressed  themselves  with  all  dispatch  and  hurried 
away  from  the  clubhouse  to  a  carriage  which  Fred  had  or¬ 
dered  sent  over  from  town  for  him. 

“Take  us  to  the  depot  as  quick  as  you  can.  We  haven’t 
more  than  five  minutes  to  spare,”  said  he  to  the  driver. 

"All  right,  boss,”  and  they  dashed  away,  not  having  time 
even  to  stop  at  the  house  for  Evelyn  aud  Mary  Hamilton. 
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The  train  wns  about  live  minutes  Into,  and  when  they  reached 
t lit*  station  they  were  surprised  to  find  Fvelyn  and  Mary  al¬ 
ready  there  in  a  carriage,  as  well  os  Mrs.  Lambert  and 
Eunice  in  another. 

“Oh,  Fred,  come  here!"  called  Evelyn  from  the  carriage, 
and  on  reaching  it  she  handed  him  a  dispatch,  saying: 

“It  was  delivered  at  the  house  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
ago,  and  as  it  was  addressed  to  you  1  suspected  it  was  from 
your  n  ether  or  Margie,  and  knowing  that  it  couldn’t  be  sent 
over  to  the  academy  in  time  for  you  to  reach  the  train,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  opening  it  to  see  if  they  were  coming  up. 
I  found  that  ihej  wore,  so  I  sent  around  to  the  stable  for  a 
carriage  in  order  to  meet  them.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me 
the  liberty  I  have  taken." 

"Why,  bless  you,  old  girl,  you  did  just  right.  I  was  won¬ 
dering  why  it  was  that  1  had  not  received  any  dispatch.  It 
was  thoughtful  of  you  to  bring  a  carriage  for  them.  I  see 
Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  Advocate  are  here  in  their  carriage 
waiting  for  them  too." 

"Well,  do  they  know  that  they  are  coming  up?”  Evelyn 
asked.  , 

“X o,  no  more  than  I  did,  but  the  Advocate  told  me  last 
night  that  she  would  come  down  to  meet  them  anyway." 

"Well,  where  are  they  going  to  stop,  Fred?  You  haven’t 
secured  quarters  for  them,  have  you?” 

"No,  but  I  believe  there  is  one  room  yet  at  Mrs.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  that  they  can  have.  The  Advocate  told  me  last 
night  that  they  had  to  stop  with  her,  or  she  would  know  the 
reason  why." 

"Ob.  indeed!  She  expressed  her  regrets  to  me  that  they 
didn’t  have  room  for  us  over  at  the  academy?” 

"Hush,  dear,”  he  whispered,  placing  his  hand  over  her 
mouth,  as  she  sat  back  in  the  carriage.  "She  thinks  she  is 
under  obligations  to.  make  any  kind  of  a  sacrifice  under  the 
circumstances,  because  she  was  Margie’s  guest  several  weeks 
you  know,  last  winter.” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train  as  it  ap¬ 
proached  the  staiion. 

“Come,  let  me  help  you  out,”  and  he  opened  the  carriage 
door  and  assisted  Evelyn  and  Mary  out,  while  Terry  did  the 
samp  for  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  Advocate.  They  were  on  the 
platform  wnen  .the  train  slowed  up,  Fred  sprang  aboard, 
rushed  into  the  car  aud  greeted  his  mother  and  sister  only 
as  loving  son  and  brother  could. 

"Never  got  your  dispatch  until  a  few  minutes  ago,”  he  said 
to  his  mother. 

"Well,  it  looked  ns  though  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
away,"  said  Mrs.  Fearnot. 

“Oh,  there’s  Evelyn,  Mary  aud  Miss  Lambert!"  exclaimed 
Marguerite,  looking  out  the  car  window  to  those  on  the  plat¬ 
form. 

“Yes.  they  are  all  here  waiting  for  you.”  and  he  assisted 
his  mother  out  of  the  car  while  Marguerite  ran  forward  and 
sprang  off  the  steps  almost  into  the  arms  of  Terry. 

It  was  a  glad,  joyous  meeting  of  friends,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  exclamations,  and  oscillatory  smacks  accompan¬ 
ied  by  much  laughter.  Marguerite  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Lambert,  for  they  had  never  met.  and  the  dignified  wife  of 
the  professor  gave  her  a  motherly  kiss  and  embrace. 

"Now.  my  dear  Mrs.  Fearnot,"  said  the  Advocate’s  mother, 
“Eunice  and  \  insist  that  you  shall  make  ybur  home  with  us 
while  here.  I  believe  that  Fred  has  secured  quarters  for 
you  elsewhere,  but  he  did  so  without  my  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent,  and  really  I  cannot  sanction  it." 

“Well,  I  will  leave  it  with  yon  and  Fred  to  settle  that 
matter.”  laughed  Mrs.  Fearnot.  “provided  you  don't  quarrel 
about  it.” 

"Tiie  matter  is  already  settled,”  spoke  up  the  Advocate. 
“You  come  home  with  us.  and  if  Fred  wants  to  fight  about 
it.  he’ll  have  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  bis  shadow.  He  is  stop¬ 
ping  over  there  at  the  academy  liimself,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  for  all  for  bis  mother  and  sister 
to  be  there  too.” 

“Evelyn,  where  are  you  and  Mary  stopping?”  Mrs.  Fearnot 

asked. 

"We  are  stopping  over  in  town  at  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s."  re¬ 
plied  Evelyn,  "and  there  is  a  room  there  for  you;  but  really 
I  think  that  it  is  due  Mrs.  Lambert  that  von  should  go  home 
with  her.** 

"Thank  you,  dear."  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  scarcely  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  surprise  at  Evelyn’s  generosity. 

“Thun  I  guess  we  will  accept  your  kind  invitation."  said 
Mrs.  Fearnot,  turning  to  the  professor’s  wife. 

“Of  course,  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do,  mother,”  put  in  Fred. 


“Lot  me  assist  you  to  the  carriage,”  and  he  and  Terry  con¬ 
ducted  the  ladles  to  the  Lambert  carriage,  while  Evelyn  and 
Mary  returned  to  theirs  and  entered  it  without  assistance. 

As  the  Lambert  carriage  drove  away,  Fred  and  ferry  re¬ 
turned  to  the  two  girls. 

“By  George,  the  Advocate  captured  them,  didn’t  she?**  said 
Terry. 

"Oh.  it  was  the  best  for  them  to  go  over  there.”  returned 
Evelyn.  “I’m  really  glad  they  did.” 

“So  am  I.”  added  Fred,  “but  1  don’t  envy  the  Advocate’ a 
frame  of  mind  under  the  circumstances.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  her.  Fred?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Oh,  she’s  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  She  never  heard  that  they 
were  coming  up  until  last  night,  and  you  remember  how  she 
apologized  to  you  and  Mary  about  her  inability  to  take  care 
of  you  during  your  visit  here.  The  truth  is.  she  knew  that 
your  popularity  with  t lie  boys  was  such  that  she  preferred 
to  keep  you  as  far  away  from  them  as  possible,  and  now 
mother  and  Marie’s  coming  plainly  reveals,  the  fact  that  she 
didn’t  mean  just  exactly  what  she  said.” 

“Ob,  circumstances  alter  cases.  Fred.  Don’t  think  hard  of 
her  at  all,  for  she  and  her  mother  doubtless  think  that  it  is 
obligatory  upon  them  to  enterain  your  mother  and  sister,  as 
neither  of  them  has  ever  been  in  Avon  before.” 

“Well,  I  confess  feeling  a  little  bit  vindictive  about  K, 
old  girl.  She’s  well  acquainted  with  both  you  and  Mary,  and 
she’s  always  claimed  that  Terry  and  I  were  favorites  of  hers 
as  well  as  the  professor's.  She's  afraid  of  you  two  girls, 
and  if  I  don’t  touch  her  up  a  little  bit  on  it  when  I  get  the 
chance,  it  will  be  because  I  don’t  know  bow.” 

“Now,  Fred,  don’t  do  that.  It  would  be  ungenerous  on 
your  part,  because  if  the  truth  were  known  it  is  all  on  your 
account.  ” 

“I  don't  think  so.  but  even  if  it  were  I  don’t  like  to  have 
my  best  girl  slighted  on  anybody’s  account.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “let's  dismiss  our  carriage  aud 
ride  back  with  these  girls.” 

“All  right,  go  and  pay  him  off,  and  I’ll  wait  here  for  you; 
or,  hold  on.  old  man.  You  take  your  girl  out  of  this  carriage, 
and  use  the  other  one.  Evelyn  and  I  can  fill  this  one.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

EVELYN  CREATES  A  SENSATION  ON  TITE  ATHLETIC  GROUNDS. 

Fred’s  suggestion  that  Terry  and  Mary  take  the  other  car¬ 
riage  pleased  the  former  immensely,  and  he  assisted  his 
sweetheart  out  and  into  the  other  one  with  the  greatest 
alacrity. 

“Now,  what  was  the  use  of  the  expense  of  an  extra  car¬ 
riage,  Fred?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Thunder!  Don’t  you  suppose  that  Terry  is  willing  to 
pay  a  dollar  for  a  little  ride  with  his  girl?  And  don’t  you 
think  I  am  built  the  same  way  myself?  Don’t  go  to  teasing 
me  now  just  because  I’m  stuck  on  you.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  tease  you.  but  I  do  want  to  tell  you  not  to 
say  anything  to  Eunice  about  her  inviting  your  mother  and 
sister  to  stop  with  her  after  telling  Mary  and  me  that  she 
had  no  extra  room.” 

“Why  should  I  not,  dear?  I’m  just  itching  to  let  her  know 
that  I  noticed  it." 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  If  you  wore  dealing  with  a  man  it 
would  be  n  different  thing.” 

“Bless  your  dear  heart!  You  are  the  most  generous  girl  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life,  aud  I'm  almost  tempted  to  register  a 
vow  that,  when  we  are  both  old  enough  to  fall  in  love.  I’ll 
eoir.e  sneaking  around  your  home  in  Fredouia  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  I'll  be  permitted  to  make  up  to  you." 

All  right.  The  gate  and  the  door  will  be  open  to  you.” 
sbe  laughed,  "and  maybe  by  that  time  we’ll  be  old  enough  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  little  bit  of  courting  would  be  en¬ 
joyable.” 

<>li.  everybody  seeing  to  think  that  courting  is  tiuo  fun, 
anrl  I  think  that  even  before  that  time  wo  might  try  our 
hands  in  the  way  of  a  little  practice  at  it  so  as  to  l»o  able  t«> 
avoid  blunders  w hen  we  commence  in  earnest." 

"Yes.  wo  might.  Mbst  girls  enjoy  being  courted  and  l 
don't  know  but  what  I  would  myself :  but  where  have  you 
and  Terry  been  all  the  morning?  You  lefi  us  girls  to  amuse 
ourselves,  and  we  haven’t  seen  you  since  last  night." 

“Well,  that’s  an  explanation  I  wanted  to  make  The  l»o\< 
decided  that  they  would  spend  the  day  going  through  ath¬ 
letic  exercises  at  the  gymnasium,  ami  of  course  tliev  wenldn  t 
listen  to  any  excuse  that  Terry  or 
of  it.” 
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Hu\v  reached  tlie  Hawthorne  residence  where  Fred  and 
‘v  >'  alighted  and  assisted  the  two  girls  out.  dismissed  one 
oi  the  carriages,  entered  the  other  together  and  drove  over 
to  the  academy. 

“Why.  Fred."  exclaimed  Eunice,  "why  in  the  world  didn't 
you  ami  Terry  bring  the  girls  over?” 

"I 'nl  you  invite  them  to  come  over?"  Fred  asked  her. 

“No.  I  forgot  to  do  so.” 

■  Well,  they  didn't  forget,  and  neither  did  Terry  nor  I. 
We  brought  them  up  here  with  us.  and  we  are  not  going  to 
neglect  them.”  and  with  that  lie  passed  into  the  cottage  where 
he  again  kissed  his  mother  and  sister,  and  began  playing  with 
them  in  his  rollicking  way.  telling  them  wliat  a  splendid  time 
he  was  having  with  all  the  graduates  of  the  academy,  many 
of  whom  he  had  never  met  before. 


“Some  of  them  are  splendid  fellows  who  are  making  their 
mark  in  the  world;  so,  little  sis,  you'd  better  look  out.  or 
they'll  be  after  you.  They  know  a  pretty  girl  when  they  see 
one."  Theu  turning  to  his  mother  he  added:  "You  can  now 
understand  why  we  ooys  arc  so  much  in  love  with  Avon  and 
its  splendid  academy.  Did  you  ever  see  such  magnificent 
grounds  or  finer  scenery?  1  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  live  here  all  the  days  of  my  life.” 

"Well.  I'm  glad  you’ve  found  a  spot  somewhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  where  you  are  willing  to  settle  dowu  and  stop 
roaming  all  around  the  world,”  laughed  his  mother. 

“Well,  don't  yeu  think  it  is  a  place  fit  for  a  high-strung  boy 
like  me  to  live  in?”  he  asked,  and  leading  her  out  on  the 
porch,  he  pointed  to  a  low  range  of  mountains  beyond  the 
river  and  a  magnificent  stretch  of  country  farther  down  the 
stream. 

"I  tell  you  it  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  whole  State. 
The  air  is  fine,  the  water  pure,  and  no  better  people  can  be 
found  in  any  community  in  the  whole  country.” 

"It  is  indeed  lovely,”  assented  his  mother. 

“l'es,”  added  Mrs.  Lambert.  "I  have  been  in  love  with' the 
place  myself  ever  since  I  first  saw  it,  and  the  professor  has 
spared  no  expense  in  trying  io  build  up  an  institution  worthy 
of  its  environment.” 


Just  then  Professor  Lambert  came  around  from  the  acad¬ 
emy  and  joined  them.  He  welcomed  Fred’s  mother  with  a 
warnnh  that  was  genuine,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at 
her  presence  at  such  a  time. 

“The  banquet  to-morrow  night,”  said  he,  “will  be  one  not 
easily  forgotten,  for  some  of  our  students  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  world,  and  you  will  perhaps  hear  speeches  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  that  would  be  an  honor  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.” 

In  a  little  while  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  professor 
tendered  his  arms  to  Mrs.  Fearnot  and  Margie,  while  Fred 
promptly  tendered  his  to  Mrs.  Lambert. 

“Say,  Advocate,”  he  laughed,  "here’s  the  left  arm  for  you. 
They  say  that  a  fellow's  palpitations  are  generally  heard 
on  that  side.  Terry,  the  rascal,  ought  to  be  here  to  look  after 
you,  but  as  he  is  not.  I’ll  do  the  best  1  can  for  you,  and  the 
best  is  all  a  fellow  can  do.  If  your  mother  has  cut  you  out, 


blame  her  and  not  me.” 

“I  won’t  take  a  particle  of  blame,"  laughed  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"Neither  will  1.”  said  Fred,  “for  one  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  a  strict  performance  of  duty." 

"That  saved  you,”  laughed  the  Advocate,  taking  his  arm 
and  accompanying  them  into  the  dining-room. 

It  was  known  that  the  two  strangers  who  had  just  arrived 
were  Fred’s  mother  and  sister,  anti  all  the  graduates  gazed 
at  Marguerite  and  inwardly  pronounced  her  beautiful. 

After  the  meal  they  intercepted  the  Advocate  and  insisted 
that  she  should  introduce  them  all  to  Miss  Fearnot,  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  the  two  girls  held  a  reception  in  the  academy 
hall.  ’  They  found  Marguerite  bright  and  witty  like  her 
brother,  and  they  were  all  greatly  charmed  with  her.  The 
time  was  short,  however,  as  the  boys  had  to  return  to  the  club¬ 
house  to  renew  their  athletic  exercises,  leaving  the  ladies  in 
possession  of  the  buildings.  They  were  out  on  the  athletic 
^rounds  beyond  the  clubhouse  engaged  in  bicycle  racing  when 
the  ladies  up  at  The  cottage  heard  great  cheering.  They  ran 
out  on  the  piazza  and  saw  a  carriage  surrounded  by  nearly 
the  entire  force  of  graduates. 

..  Mv!”  exclaimed  Eunice,  "somebody  has  arrived  whom  the 


boy-  are  cheering.” 

-Who  can  they  be?”  Marguerite  asked. 

"Indeed  I  don’t  know.  I  wish  I  did.  Just  listen,  the  boys 
zr‘  singing  a  song  of  welcome.” 

Eunice  «»-nt  for  Black  rote  and  ordered  him  to  go 
to  the  athletic  grounds  and  find  out  who 


him  to 
the  new 


down 
arrivals 


were.  He  returned  a  few  minutes  later  and  reported  that 
four  young  Indies,  were  in  the  carriage,  and  two  of.  them 
were  Misses  Olcott  and  Hamilton.” 

"Why,  it's  Evelyn  and  Mary!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “We 
ought  to  go  down  there  and  join  them.” 

“Why  in  the  world  didn’t  they  come  by  here?”  Mrs.  Fear¬ 
not  asked,  looking  around  at  Eunice  and  her  mother. 

“Indeed  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Eunice.  “I  went  over  to 
see  them  last  night.” 

"Yes,  and  we  expected  them  out  to-day,”  added  the. Ad¬ 
vocate’s  mother. 

“Well,  that’s  not  like  Evelyn.  She  is  very  far  from  being 
a  thoughtless  girl.  It  must  he  that  the  boys  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.” 

There  was  a  worried  look  on  Eunice’s  face.  She  knew 
that  she  had  failed  to  invite  the  girls  over,  and  feared  that 
she  had  not  only  blundered,  but  had  given  cause  for  offeuse. 

"What  are  the  boys  doing  there?”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked. 

“1  believe  they  are  going  through  some  athletic  exercises. 
All  those  who  were  not  at  the  academy  when  I'r.  d  and  Terry 
were  here  are  extremely  anxious  :to  see  them  in  their  feats 
of  skill  and  strength.  It  is  claimed  that  their  class  excelled 
all  the  others  before  or  since  in  athletic  sports,  and  lienee 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  different  classes 
to  see  what  they  can  do.  I  was  told  that'  Fred  won  every 
contest  in  the  clubhouse  this  morning.” 

“Of  course  he  did,”  laughed  Margie.  “I’ve  uever  known 
brother  and  Terry  to  be  beaten  yet.  Neither  of  them  seems 
to  know  what  fear  is,  aud  greater  friends  than  they  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of.” 

“How  about  Damon  and  Pythias?"  Eunice  asked. 

“They  are  a  second  edition  of  Damon  and  Pythias:”  added 
Margie.  “I  believe  that  one  would  die  for  the  other  if  it 
were  necessary.  ” 

“Really,  I.  do,  too,"  laughed  Mrs.  Fearnot.  “I  never  knew 
two  brothers  to  love  each  other  as  those  two  boys  do,  and  as 
for  Evelyn,  she  is  one  of  the  most  unselfish  girls  I  ever 
knew.  She  always  thinks  of  others  rather  than  herself.  I 
never  heard  of  her  being  angry  in  my  life,  and  with  all  that 
she  is  as  sensible  as  people  twice  her  age.” 

That  unstinted  praise  was  gall  and  wormwood  l'or  Eunice, 
but  her  face  was  as  placid  as  *a  May  morning  as  she  listened 
to  it. 

“Let’s  go  down  and  see  them,  Eunice,”  suggested  Mar¬ 
guerite. 

Eunice  hesitated  before  replying,  then  she  remarked: 

“None  of  the  gentlemen  invited  us  to  witness  their  exer¬ 
cises,  and  they  may  have  invited  Evelyn,  Mary  aud  the  other 
two  young  ladies.” 

"Oh.  well,  what  if  they  did?  My  brother  is  there,  and  you 
are  the  Advocate,  beloved  by  all  of  them.  What  difference 
does  it  make?” 

"Yes,  dear,  go  down  there  and  ask  the  young  ladies  to 
come  up  to  the  cottage,"  suggested  Mrs.  Lambert  to  Eunice. 

"  Who  are  the  other  young  ladies?”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked. 

“1  think  they  are  the  Misses  Wellborn:  two  sisters,  who 
came  up  with  Fred  and  the  girls." 

"Oh,  1  remember  hearing  Fred  speak  of  them.  Their  father 
bought  a  building  lot  up  at  Dedham  Lake.  They  spend  their 
summer  up  there  at  Ashton,  and  Fred  says  they  are  very 
nice  girls.” 

Eunice  and  Margie  put  on  their  hats,  took  their  parasols 
and  walked  down  to  the  athletic  grounds,  where  Fred  and 
the  champion  of  the  seniors  of  the  year  before  bis  were  now 
dashing  around  the  enclosure  on  their  weels.  The  boys  were 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  race,  they  didn’t  see  the  two  young- 
ladies  making  their  way  toward  the  carriage,  nor  did  Evelyn 
and  Mary  see  them  until  they  were  right  alongside  of  them. 

“Oh,  my,  here’s  Eunice  and  Margie!”  exclaimed  Mary, 
shaking  hands  with  the  two  girls.  Evelyn,  however,  was  so 
intent  on  watching  the  race  that  she  never  looked  at  them; 
in  fact  hadn’t  seen  them. 

“Fred  is  winning!  Fred  is  winning!”  she  cried,  clapping 
her  hands.  “They  can’t  beat  that  boy!”  then  she  saw  the 
other  two  and  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  my.  are  you  two  here?  Excuse  me,  l  was  watching 
the  race,”  and  she  kissed  both  of  them  with  girlish  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

The  next  moment  she  was  watching  the  bicyclers,  and 
cheering  Fred  on  until  he  crossed  the  line. 

“Fred  won!”  she  cried,  “I  knew  he  would  win!”  and  she 
threw  her  arms  around  Margie’s  neck  and  kissed  her  again. 

“Did  von  ever  see  such  an  enthusiastic  girl?”  laughed 
Eunice. 
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“Oh,  I'm  so  fond  of  all  sorts  of  sport.”  returned  Evelyn. 
“Excuse  me,  1  really  forgot,”  and  she  introduced  the  Well¬ 
born  girls  to  the  Advocate  and  Marguerite. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  meet  you,”  exclaimed  Margie,  greeting 
tin*  two  girls.  “I’ve  heard  brother  speak  often  of  you.” 

“We  are  glad  to  meet  you,”  said  tlie  elder  of  the  two  sis¬ 
ters.  “for  if  ever  a  brother  loved  a  sister,  your  brother  loves 
you.  lit*  not  only  loves  you  but  is  proud  of  you,  and  I’m 
sure  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  him  if  you  are  not.” 

“Why,  I  am  proud  of  him.  He  is  one  of  the  best  brothers 
in  the  world,  and  so  is  Terry.” 

Margie  and  Evelyn,  with  their  arms  around  each  other’s 
waist,  strolled  off  a  little  distance  together,  for  they  had 
many  little  confidences  to  whisper  to  each  other.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  Fred,  while  Terry  and  others  went  to  the  car¬ 
riage  to  talk  with  the  Advocate,  Mary  and  the  Wellborn  sis¬ 
ters 

“You  won  again,  Fred.”  said  Evelyn,  her  eyes  sparkling 
and  cheeks  glowing  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  did.  Our  class  is  the  best  that  the  acad¬ 
emy  has  ever  turned  out.” 

“Of  course  it  is.  It’s  because  you  trained  them.” 

“Thank  you.  old  girl.  I’ve  heard  a  score  of  them  say  that 
same  thing  within  The  last  hour,  and  of  course  I’m  feeling 
a  little  bit  proud.  Has  the  Advocate  invited  you  up  to  the 
cottage  yet?” 

“Yes,  she  came  down  with  Margie,  but  wanted  to  know 
wby  we  didn’t  drive  by  there  before  we  came  here.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  that?” 

“Why.  I  told  her  it  was  more  fun  being  i with  you  boys.” 

Just  then  they  were  joined  by  several  ethers,  and  again 
Marguerite  held  a  reception  there  on  the  athletic  grounds. 
All  wanted  to  pay  their  respects  and  congratulate  her  on  the 
number  of  victories  Fred  had  won  that  day.  She  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  word  for  every  one.  Her  repartee  was  almost  as  keen  as 
that  of  Evelyn. 

Some  fifty  feet  away  the  other  girls  were  holding  a  little 
court  near  the  carriage,  with  about  two  score  of  young  men 
around  them.  They  were  finally  interrupted,  however,  by 
Teacher  Brown,  who  called  the  next  race  between  the  cham¬ 
pion  runners  of  different  classes.  There  were  some  seven  or! 
eight  of  them,  each  class  having  put  up  its  own  champion, 
and  again  the  attention  of  the  entire  crowd  was  centered 
upon  the  runners.  The  girls  all  got  together  to  watch  them, 
and  before  two  laps  had  been  made  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick 
Duncan  were  seen  to  be  in  the  lead. 

“Mary!  Mary!”  cried  Evelyn,  clapping  her  hands,  “our 
boys  are  winning  again!”  and  her  girlish  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  electrify  the  whole  crowd.  As  the  race  neared  the  end 
she  clapped  her  hands  and  called  out: 

“Beat  ’em,  Fred!  Do  your  best,  Terry!  Keep  up  with  ’em, 
Dick!  You  are  three  of  a  kind,  all  good  boys!”  and  as  the 
three  passed  over  the  line  as  winners,  she  started  up  one  of 
ihe  old  glee  club  songs  with  an  enthusiasm  that  fairly  took 
the  boys’  breath  away.  They  looked  at  her  admiringly,  some 
of  them  loviugly,  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus  with  a  hearti¬ 
ness  that  filled  the  very  air  with  harmonious  vibrations. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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Several  other  games  were  played,  keeping  the  crowd  on 
the  athletic  grounds  till  near  sunset,  and  during  the  entire 
time  Evelyn  had  the  Alumni  around  her,  following  her 
wherever  she  went,  yet  she  appeared  to  be  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  attention  she  was  attracting.  Her  passionate  love 
of  athletic  sport,  her  familiarity  with  all  the  rules  and  her 
enthusiasm  over  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  contestants, 
seemed  to  electrify  every  man  on  the  ground. 

“Gracious,  what  a  girl!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  men. 
“She  is  an  entire  host  in  herself.” 

“Yes,"  said  another,  “I  never  saw  one  so  well  up  in  the 
different  games  in  my  life.” 

“No,  there  isn’t  another  one  like  her  in  all  the  country,” 
put  in  a  third.  “She  is  absolutely  infallible  on  all  the  rules 
of  baseball.  As  a  mascot  she  pulled  Fred  Fearnot  through 
some  of  the  hardest  fought  games  ever  seen  on  the  diamond.” 

“The  deuce!  Is  she  the  girl?”  exclaimed  a  fourth.  “I  re- 
member  reading  of  those  games  at  the  time  they  were  plaved  ” 

“Yes.  she’s  the  girl.” 

“Well,  it’s  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  swept  the  field, 
east  and  west." 

When  the  last  game  was  won  the  entire  crowd  unani¬ 
mously  proclaimed  It  “Fred  Fen  mot’s  Dny,”  as  be  had  come 
off  victorious  over  every  competitor.  He  was  the  leader  for 


his  class,  and  Ills  companions  took  him  on  their  shoulder*  | 
and  boro  him  around  the  field.  Again  Evelyn  bur-'  forth 
into  a  triumphant  song  that  was  more  appropriate  to  ih'» 
occasion  than  anything  else  yet  heard  on  those  ground  -.  ar.-I 
again  the  boys  joined  in  at  the  top  of  their  lung-  f-  <  d 

waved  his  cap  at  her  as  they  bore  him  past  on  their  d 
dors,  and  all  the  girls  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  far.  ■■ 
at  him. 

The  boys  finally  stood  him  on  his  feet  in  front  of  her.  ai.d 
some  of  them  called  out: 

“Crown  him!  Crown  the  victor,”  and  she  laughingly  r. u»!c 
off  her  hat  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  placed  it  on  his 
head  and  tied  it  under  his  chin. 

How  the  boys  screamed  and  yelled. 

They  sang  song  after  song,  and  kept  up  the  racket  for  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Then  Teacher  Brown  calk  1 
out: 

“Attention!”  and  as  the  noise  subsided  he  pronounced  as 
the  result  of  the  games  that  it  should  be  known  in  the  records 
of  tlie  Alumni  of  the  academy  as  “Fearnot’s  Day.  ” 

“How  about  Miss  Olcott’s  day?”  some  one  called  out  to 
him.  \ 

“It’s  her  day  all  the  time,”  responded  Brown.  “One  of 
perpetual  sunshine  from*  the  first  day  in  the  year  till  the 
last  one.” 

“Good!  Good!  Three  chers  for  Browny,”  sang  out  Dick 
Duncan. 

“Oh.  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn  to  those  around  her.  “Even 
Mr.  Brown  has  caught  on  to  Fred’s  style  of  speaking." 

“That’s  the  neatest  thing  I  ever  knew  Browny  to  say,”  said 
Terry.  “He’s  a  bachelor,  and  a  bashful  sort  of  a  follow,  but 
pure  gold.” 

Just  then  Professor  Lambert,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Fearnot,  appeared  on  the  scene,  wondering  what  nil  the 
wild  enthusiasm  tvas  about.  A  dozen  of  the  boys  tried  to  tell 
him  at  once. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  work  of  the  dear  little  mascot,”  he  laughed. 
“She  can  put  more  heart  into  the  boys  than  any  young  lady  I 
ever  heard  of.” 

“Oh.  but  you  ought  to  have  heard  what  Browny  said  about  „ 
her.”  remarked  one  of  tlie  boys,  and  when  his  compliment  to 
Evelyn  was  repeated,  he  laughed  and  said: 

“Very  fine!  Very  fine  indeed!” 

Mrs.  Fearnot  put  her  arm  around  Evelyn’s  waist  and  kiss  «1 
her,  saying: 

“My  dear  child,  you've  been  helping  my  boy  out  again,  have 
you?” 

“Oli,  I  couldn’t  help  it,”  was  the  laughing  reply.  “II**  bent 
everybody  on  the  ground,  won  every  game,  and  Terry  was 
next  to  him  every  time!” 

x  Mrs.  Fearnot  looked  at  Mary  Hamilton,  who  ha  l  been 
blushing  like  a  rose  all  the  time,  and  asked  if  she  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  games.  4 

“Yes,”  replied  Mary,  “but  I  wasn’t  n  mascot  to-day." 

“Oli.  she’s  a  mascot  all  the  time,”  said  Terry,  who  was 
standing  alongside  of  her. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  for  she  knew  well 
that  the  remark  came  from  his  verj*  heart. 

“Oh,  mother!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “Evelyn  is  n  captain.  1 
believe  she  could  lead  all  the  games  herseif, " 

“Yes,  I  was  with  her  on  the  grand-stand  at  Yale,  and  she 
kept  saying  that  Fred  would*  win  when  every  one  of  n&  had 
lost  heart  entirely.” 

“Now,  boys,”  sang  out  Professor  Lnmbert.  “come  up  to  the 
academy  and  sing  some  of  the  old  songs  for  the  ladies.  They 
want  to  hear  you.” 

“All  right,  lead  the  way,  we’ll  follow,”  ami  nearly  -  dovm 
of  the  boys  scrambled  over  each  other  trying  to  get  at  Ev»  lyn 
to  act  as  her  escort;  but  she  reached  out  nnd  caught  hold  of 
Teacher  Brown’s  arm  and  clung  to  him. 

Another  one  of  the  boys  took  charge  of  Mary,  while  l  ew-  ' 
yer  Osgood  succeeded  in  capturing  Eunice. 

Fred  nnd  Dick  Duncan  escorted  the  Weill  torn  sister*,  ami 
so  the  procession  up  to  the  academy  began. 

It  was  a  hilarious  crowd.  They  sang  al!  the  way.  red  Mrs 
Fearnot  and  Mrs.  Lambert  laughed  till  their  sides  arlunl. 

”1  never  really  understood  what  the  attractions  of 
reunions  were  until  to-da.v,”  remarked  Fred’s  nn'V:  .0  ti  e 
professor.  “I  am  tempted  to  register  a  tow  never  Vi  i:.is< 
one  of  them  In  the  future." 

“Do  so !  Do  so!"  urged  tho  professor.  **  I  fr*^}  v'rager  be 


several  years  every  time  they  oeeur,  and  In¬ 


line 


will  b 


a  boy  again.” 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  academy  the  brn»  buret  forth  into 
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again.  accompanied  by  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Eunice,  the 
Wellborn  sisters  not  being  familiar  with  the  club  songs. 

As  night  was  coming  on  the  four  girls  spoke  of  returning 
to  the  carriage,  when  the  professor,  his  wife  and  daughter 
strenuously  protested.  The  girls  insisted,  but  Mrs.  Lambert 
"*ent  to  each  one  in  person  and  begged  her  to  remain  and 
-petnl  the  evening  with  them.  Eunice,  however,  stood  talk¬ 
ing  with  Anne  Wellborn,  and  of  course  failed  personally  to 
invite  Evelyn  or  even  Mary  to  remain;  but  Mrs.  Fearnot  and 
*he  professor’s  wife  prevailed  on  them  finally,  and  they  all 
went  to  the  cottage  to  await  the  announcement  of  supper. 

“Say,  Mr.  Brown. “  said  Fred,  “I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you.  “ 

“All  right,  my  boy.  I’ll  grant  it  if  I  can.” 

“Well,  look  after  Evelyn,  take  her  in  to  supper,  and  see 
that  she  has  a  good  time.” 

“Why.  my  dear  boy,  you  are  conferring  upon  me  the  great¬ 
est  favor  I  could  ask.  That’s  just  what  I  wanted  to  do.” 

“All  right,  then."  and  Fred  forthwith  took  charge  of  one 
of  the  Wellborn  girls,  while  Dick  Dimean  took  charge  of  the 
oiher.  Another  one  of  the  graduates  offered  his  services  to 
Mary  while  Terry  was  standing  alongside  of  her. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  and  Terry  remarked: 

“That’s  all  right,  Mary,  he’s  a  good  fellow.” 

“Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me?”  she  asked. 

“No.  but  I  do  want  to  make  the  poor  fellow  happy  once  in 
his  life.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  the  way  to  do  it,"  said  the  other,  and 
Mary  yielded  and  took  the  young  man’s  arm. 

Eunice  had  excused  herself  to  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  young 
men.  nor  did  she  accept  any  offer  until  she  found  that  Fred 
had  charge  of  Miss  Wellborn. 

It  -was  really  a  banquet,  but  not  so  termed,  for  they  re¬ 
mained  nearly  two  hours  at  the  table  listening  to  toasts  and 
short  speeches.  Terry  made  the  hit  of  the  evening  by  mak- 
iug  an  excruciatingly  funny  speech  of  about  fifteen  minutes’ 
length.  He  told  a  story  how  some  students,  when  he  was 
attending  at  the  academy,  went  to  the  Advocate  in  the  deep¬ 
est  distress  to  get  them  out  of  trouble  with  the  faculty,  and 
liis  description  of  the  suspense  the  boys  were  in  until  word 
came  from  the  Advocate  that  sentence  was  suspended  sent 
the  crowd  almost  into  convulsions.  During  the  time  he  was 
relating  the  story,  Eunice’s  face  would  have  been  a  picture 
for  an"  artist,  for  his  embellishment  of  the  scene  was  at 
times  quite  embarrassing  to  her  ou  account  of  the  warmth 
uf  his  praises  of  her  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart.  Then 
he  had  the  laugh  on  Teacher  Brown  by  describing  how  one 
of  the  students,  who  was  quite  a  ventriloquist,  had  brought 
about  a  dog  fight  iu  room  40  of  the  dormitory,  and  how  the 
teacher,  who  had  charge  of  that  end  of  the  boys’  department, 
made  a  vain  effort  to  find  the  two  canines.  He  described  how 
he  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  searched  under  the 
bed  and  in  the  closet  of  the  room,  and  then  roasted  the  boys 
about  their  hardihood  in  getting  up  dog  fights  right  inside  the 
building. 

Brown  twisted  and  squirmed  like  a  worm  on  a  hook,  then 
he  blushed  like  a  school  girl,  but  was  forced  to  join  in  the 
laueh  at  his  expense.  The  venerable  professor,  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Fearnot,  laughed  till  the  tears  coursed  down  their 
cheeks. 

Then  they  called  on  Fred,  and  he  astonished  every  one  in 
'lie  room  by  singing  a  sentimental  song.  “With  all  her  faults, 
1  love  her  still,”  and  as  he  was  standing  alongside  of  Miss 
Wellborn’s  chair,  he  frequently  turned  and  gazed  at  her  as 
;,e  sang,  but  not  once  did  he  look  at  Eunice  or  Evelyn.  It 
was  rather  embarrassing  for  the  young  lady,  but  she  stood 
it  well,  and  joined  in  the  applause  when  he  finished.  He  at- 
tempted  to  resume  liis  seat,  but  the  graduates  yelled  at  him: 

“Speech  I  Speech!” 

"I  don’t  do  it!”  he  retorted;  “I  want  to  give  you  fellows 
a  lb  tie  show,  for  I’ve  beaten  you  at  everything  to-day.” 

Ir  was  a  hard  hit  at  which  the  boys  laughed,  and  he  was 
permitt'd  to  keep  his  seat. 

After  two  hours  spent  at  the  table,  the  party  broke  up  into 
"re or)-',  the  majority  of  them  remaining  with  the  young  ladies, 
it  was  not  until  a  very  late  hour  that  Evelyn,  Mary  and 
t;..  oth'-r  girls  could  get  away  to  return  to  the  Hawthorne 
residence  over  in  town. 

V*  -n  they  were  escorted  out  to  the  earriage.  Mary  Hamil¬ 
ton  i/i.'i'fi'  tin*  discovery  that  th**  horses  had  been  unhitched 

f  rom 

*  \\  hv.  where  are  tin*  horses?”  she  asked. 

“ T rc*y  ve  be**ri  sent  to  the  stable  for  their  feed,”  said  one. 
“They  11  be  here  iu  a  few  minutes,’’  and  the  young  ladies 


were  assisted  into  the  carriage,  the  door  shut,  and  the  boys 
started  oft'  with  it  on  a  run.  They  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Hawthorne  residence  with  nearly  fifty  boys  drawing  it.” 

“Well,  this  is  something  I’ll  never  forget,”  remarked 
Evelyn.  “I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  ever 
so  escorted  anywhere.” 

It  was  such  a  late  hour  that  very  few  of  the  denizens 
the  town  witnessed  the  unique  procession.  The  boys  gave 
the  girls  a  farewell  cheer,  and  started  off  with  the  carriage 
to  leave  it  at  the  stables  where  it  belonged. 

In  the  house  the  girls  had  something  to  talk  about.  The 
Wellborn  sisters  declared  it  was  an  episode  in  their  lives 
which  they  could  never  forgot. 

“Oh,  they  are  just  the  best  boys  in  the  world,”  said  Evelyn. 
“It’s  the  greatest  fun  to  be  with  Terry  and  Fred,  and  Dick 
and  Joe  when  they  have  any  games  on  hand;  but.  really  I 
was  surprised  when  I  found  they  were  going  to  draw  us  over 
here  themselves.” 

“I  think,  though,  that  Eunice  is  angry,  ’  remarked  Mary. 

“I’m  afraid  so,  too,  but  really  we  are  not  to  blame.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  I  had  no  idea  the  boys  would  become 
so  enthusiastic,  but  it  was  all  on  your  account,  Evelyn.” 

The  next  morning  the  little  Avon  paper  was  filled  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  previous,  calling  it  “Fred 
Fearnot’s  Day.”  It  was  a  very  graphic  description,  and  of 
course  the  reporter  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  fine  words 
in  trying  to  portray  the  beauty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
lady  who  cheered  the  boys  in  the  games. 

Over  at  the  academy  Fred  and  Terry,  as  soon  as  they  were 
up  and  dressed,  waited  at  the  door  of  the  Lambert  cottage 
to  escort  Marguerite  and  her  mother  to  the  breakfast  room 
in  the  large  building.  Eunice  and  Marguerite  came  out  to¬ 
gether. 

“Oh,  you  two  boys!”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  “what  a  racket 
you  raised  last  uight.  ” 

“Well,  you  had  a  good  time,  didn’t  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Of  course  we  did.  I  think  it  mean  of  you.  though;  for 
not  inviting  Eunice  and  me  to  a  ride  in  that  carriage.” 

“Why,  you  two  were  already  at  home.  I  didn’t  know  you 
wanted  to  go.” 

“Oh,  I  would  have  enjoyed  it  ever  so  much.” 

“But  there  was  no  room  for  you,”  exclaimed  Fred. 

“Oh,  we  could  have  been  crowded  in  had  you  wanted  us.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  his  chum,  “what  do 
you  think  of  that?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think,”  was  the  reply. 

“Neither  do  I.  Say,  Advocate,  why  the  deuce  don’t  you 
let  us  know  when  you  wish  us  to  do  anything  that  we  don't 
happen  to  think  of?” 

“Oh,  had  you  wanted  us  to  go  you  would  have  asked  us,” 
and  Eunice  looked  reproachfully  at  him.  Fred  caught  his 
breath,  staggered  toward  Terry  and  fell  into  his  arms  as 
though  in  a  fainting  condition. 

“Brace  up,  old  man,”  laughed  Terry,  trying  to  stand  him 
on  his  feet.  “It  isn’t  the  first  time  that  we’ve  been  accused 
wrongfully,  and  it  probably  won’t  be  the  last.” 

Just  then  the  breakfast  bell  rang,  and  Fred  straightened 
up,  looked  Eunice  full  in  the  face  and  asked: 

“Can  I  have  the  pleasure?” 

“Would  it  be  a  pleasure?”  she  asked  iu  turn. 

“Yes,  if  you’ll  just  smile  once  more.” 

“What  is  there  to  smile  at?” 

“Why,  your  humble  servant,  of  course.” 

“Oh.  you  feel  very  humble,  I  suppose.  You  ought  to,  any¬ 
way.  for  you  slighted  me  outrageously  last  night.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry,  it’s  a  suit  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  for 
the  next  six  mouths!  When  one  thrives  so  hard  to  please 
everybody,  and  finds  that  he  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  no¬ 
body,  life  loses  all  its  charms.” 

“Oh,  you  pleased  several  last  night.”  retorted  Eunice.  “You 
didn’t  try  to  please  everybody  at  all,  and  I  was  astonished 
at  your  showing  so  much  partiality  at  a  time  when  im¬ 
partiality  was  an  imperative  duty.” 

“Well,  I  assure  you,  Advocate,  that  whatever  errors  I  com¬ 
mitted  emanated  from  the  head,  not  from  the  heart.  Let 
me  plead  with  you  to  smile  again  and  not  spoil  the  very  great 
pleasure  that  I  have  anticipated  at  this  great  reunion.” 

Terry  had  led  off  with  Marguerite  hanging  on  his  arm,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  Fred  and  Eunice,  he 
asked : 

"What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  the  Advocate  this 
morning?” 

“Don’t  ask  me,  Terry.  1  don’t  believe  she  knows  herself, 
but  she  is  considerably  out  of  sorts.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  T1IE  ALUMNI. 

At  the  breakfast  table  flip  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and 
tho  hum  of  conversation  had  been  going  on  for  several  min* 
utes  when  a  big  pet  cal  entered  the  dining-room,  and  some 
of  the  graduates  called  attention  to  it  as  an  old  friend  who 
was  there  when  they  were  students. 

“Yes.  I  remember  him,"  said  Fred,  ns  he  looked  around  to 
catch  sight  of  the  cat,  and  failing  to  see  it  ducked  his  head 
down  almost  under  the  table.  The  next  moment  they  were 
all  startled  by  a  yowl,  and  a  tremendous  cat  tight  w*as  on. 
Every  one  around  the  table  sprang  from  their  seats,  and  the 
ladies  screamed  and  fled  from  the  room.  The  old  pet  cat 
himself  seemed  to  be  as  much  astonished  as  any  one  else  in 
the  room,  and  fled,  too:  yet  the  fight  continued  nearly  half 
a  minute  under  the  table,  all  the  graduates  trying  to  get  a 
sight  at  them. 

Professor  Lambert  was  on  the  verge  of  scolding  some  of 
the  waiters  for  permitting  the  cats  to  enter  the  breakfast 
room  when  Terry’s  outburst  of  laughter  and  exclamation  of 
“That  was  a  good  one,  Fred,”  attracted  his  attention. 

“Say,  was  that  you.  Fearnot?”  Teacher  Brown  asked. 

“Thunder!  Do  you  take  me  for  a  cat?’’ 

"No,  hut  you  enu  imitate  one  so  perfectly  as  to  make  a 
cat  fight  his  shadow.” 

“Why.  bless  my  soul.  Fred."  exclaimed  Professor  Lambert, 
“was  that  you V  I  forgot  that  you  were  a  ventriloquist.” 

“Yes.”  laughed  Fred,  “I  hope  I  haven’t  spoiled  your  ap¬ 
petite  for  breakfast.” 

The  graduates  tumbled  to  the  racket  and  a  roar  of  laughter 
went  round  the  room. 

Out  in  the  corridor,  where  the  ladles  had  fled,  Marguerite, 
on  hearing  the  first  burst  of  laughter  suspected  that  Fred 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cat  light,  and  exclaimed: 

“Oh.  I  know  brother  did  that!" 

‘‘My!’’  exclaimed  Eunice,  “I  forgot  that  be  was  a  ventrilo¬ 
quist."  and  then  the  two  girls  began  laughing  until  they  be¬ 
came  almost  hysterical.  They  ran  hack  into  the  room,  the 
Iwo  elderly  ladies  following,  greatly  amused,  yet  half  in 
doubt,  j  They  resumed  their  seats  at  the  table,  but  the  hilarity 
had  gotten  the  start  and  was  kept  up  all  through  the  meal. 

Terry  told  several  stories  of  how  Fred  had  played  it  on 
the  porter  and  janitor  of  the  institution:  how  the  Irishman 
was  demoralized  at  finding  a  green  snake  in  his  coat  pocket, 
and  Black  Pete  was  frightened  till  he  almost  turned  white 
by  having  it  flung  in  his  face. 


“Oh,  you  don’t  know  the  girl,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  l*  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  nil  who  do  know  her,  that  flic  1h  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  jealousy,  which  is  bom  of  seitlshm s*. *’ 

“I  think  you’ve  got  it  wrong  there,  Fearnot. ’*  said  Lawyer 
Osgood.  “It  is  horn  of  love,  not  selfishness. * 

“Yes,  self  love,”  assented  Fred,  “for  there  are  bitter  jeal¬ 
ousies  where  no  other  sort  of  love  exists.  Men  are  jealous 
and  envious  of  each  other.  Y'ou  remember  the  old  story  of 
the  day  the  Athenians  voted  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides. 
One  man  who  didn’t  know  him  and  couldn't  write  went  up 
to  the  honest  old  philosopher  and'  asked  him  to  write  his 
name  on  the  shell  for  him,  which  he  banded  to  him. 

“  ‘Why  do  you  wish  to  banish  Aristides?*  lie  asked  the  man. 
‘What  harm  has  he  done  you?’ 

“  ‘No  harm  whatever,  but  I'm  tired  of  hearing  him  called 
honest.’  , 

“There  was  a  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy.  Now.  if  I  was 
in  love  with  a  girl,  I  would  feel  insulted  were  she  to  show 
any  jealousy,  because  I  would  regard  it  as  a  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  me.  Some  people  are  foolish  enough  to  try  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  jealousy  of  their  sweethearts:  but  if  I  loved  a  girl,  I 
(  would  cut  my  right  hand  off  .before  I  would  attempt  such  a 
thing;  and  furthermore,  I’d  cut  both  off  before  I  would  think 
of  marrying  one  who  was  jealous  of  me,  as  it  would  show 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  me  on  her  part,  and  where  perfect 
confidence  does  not  exist,  perfect  love  is  a  stranger.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  get  all  that  notion  out  of  your  head  as  you 
grow  older,”  said  Osgood. 

“I  don’t  think  so,  as  I’ve  made  it  a  little  bit  of  study.  I 
have  watched  the  reports  of  divorce  cases  in  court,  and  find 
that  more  than  seven-eighths  of  them  were  cased  on  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other.  Where  jealousy  comes  in  at 
the  door,  confidence  escapes  through  the  windows,  leaving 
misery  and  unhappiness  to  occupy  the  whole  house.*’ 

“That’s  all  a  theory,”  remarked  Osgood,  who  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  and  the  father  of  two  children.  *T  have  conducted 
divorce  cases  where  no  jealousy  was  involved  at  all.” 

“Unquestionably,”  assented  Fred,  “hut  a  considerable  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cases  do  have  jealousy  as  the  starting  point  of 
the  disagreement,  your  experience  as  a  lawyer  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  and  if  you  will  take  a  vote  of  all  the 
lawyers  in  the  state  you  will  find  that  they  agree  with  me. 
Now,  hoys,  watch  your  girls  closely,  and  when  yon  find  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  jealousy,  look  out!  For  there’s  trouble  ahead  of 
you  as  sure  as  you  lead  them  to  the  altar.” 

During  the  discussion  Eunice  and  Marguerite  stood  by  lis¬ 
tening,  their  arms  around  each  other,  tho  latter  smiling, 
while  Eunice  had  an  extremely  serious  expression  on  her 


“  Say.  professor,”  called  out  one  of  the  older  graduates, 
“what’s  the  matter  with  having  these  reunions  quarterly  in¬ 
stead  of  annually?” 

"It  would  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  institution,”  he 
replied,  “but  you  may  hold  them  over  in  town  once  a  month 
if  you  wish.” 

“Well,  we’ll  make  it  a  question  for  discussion  when  we 
meet  in  convention  at  eleven  o'clock.”  remarked  the  alumnus  I 
who  had' mentioned  the  matter. 

The  breakfast  over,  the  hoys  scattered  about  the  grounds  i 
as  on  the  previous  morning,  the  majority  of  the  Alumni  smok¬ 
ing  cigars  and  discussing  tho  incidents  that  had  happened  , 
since  they  came  together.  Fred  and  Terry  remained  with 
the  two  girls,  who  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  score  or  so  of  I 
Iho  young  men  who  were  discussing  the  ovation  given  Miss1 
Olcott  the  evening  before.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  a  com¬ 
pliment  for  the  beautiful  enthusiast,  which  was  not  very 
pleasant  for  Eunice  to  hear.  She  made  a  great  effort,  how¬ 
ever.  to  appear  pleased  at  hearing  the  compliments  passed 
upon  one  whom  she  regarded  ns  a  rival. 

“She  is  the  best  mascot  for  a  baseball  team  that  I  ever! 
knew.”  remarked  Fred.  “She  has  a  magnetism  about  her : 
that  is  simply  irresistible,  and  her  greatest  charm  lies  in  her 
utter  unselfishness.  I  actually  believe  that  if  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  young  man  whom  she  loved  with  her  whole  soul, 
all  the  beautiful  women  in  tho  world  couldn’t  excite  her  jeal¬ 
ousy.” 

“Oh.  that  seems  incredible,  Fearnot,"  remarked  one  of  the 
young  men. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  hasn’t  a  particle  of  jealousy  in  her 
entire  make-up." 

“I  don’t  believe  that  any  women  ever  lived  who  was  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  jealousy.”  said  the  other.  “Miss  Olcott  may 
have  the  good  sense  and  the  tact  to  keep  it  concealed,  while 
jit  the  same  time  feeling  the  pangs  of  jealousy  most  pain¬ 
fully." 


fa  ce. 

“What  do  you  young  ladies  think  of  it?"  one  of  ibe  young 
men  asked. 

“Well,”  said  Margie,  “I  think  that  when  two  people  love, 
neither  should  do  anything  to  make  the  other  jealous." 

“That’s  what  I  think,  too,"  spoke  up  Eunice  quickly. 

“And  I  agree  with  you  both.”  added  Fred,  "but  unfortu¬ 
nately  jealousy  springs  up  where  no  just  cause  for  it  exists 
other  than  in  the  imagination.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
foolish  people  whose  vanity  is  greater  than  their  love,  aud 
they  like  to  do  and  say  things  to  excite  jealousy,  which  is 
all  wrong  and  ought  to  be  severely  punished.” 

“Were  you  never  jealous,  Fred?"  Eunice  asked. 

“No!  I  don’t  think  I  ever  was.  If  I  s  a  fellow  develop 
a  skill  and  ingenuity  greater  than  that  I  possess  myself,  in¬ 
stead  of  envying  him  I  prefer  to  congratulate  him,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  do  my  best  to  he  as  skillful  and  iugenious  as 
he.  I  remember  when  I  was  taking  sparring  lessons  every 
knock-out  I  received  was  .an  incentive  to  greater  attention 
and  exertion  on  my  part  to  he  able  to  do  the  knock-out  hu -i 
ness  myself.” 


“That’s  the  point.”  laughed  Terry.  “Tin*  first  time  I  was 
up  against  you,  you  knocked  me  out  quicker  than  a  wink, 
and  I  made  up  m3*  mind  to  learn  how  to  do  ii  m\ self.  and 
now  you  are  only  just  about  an  inch  or  two  ahead  of  me.  i 
wasn’t  jealous,  but,  hy  George,  I  was  hungry  to  get  sntis- 
faetion.” 

“That’s  the  idea."  and  they  all  laughed  heartily,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed,  as  consultations  were  to  be  bad  before  the 
convention  of  the  Alumni  convened.  Of  course  Fred  and 
Terry  both  were  very  busy,  aud  a  couple  of  hours  passed  be¬ 
fore  either  of  them  met  the  two  girls  again.  By  that  time 
the  faculty  and  the  senior  class  of  the  girls’  high  school  began 
to  arrive  In  carriages,  having  been  invited  l\v  Prof  v  L:Tut 
bert  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni.  Th '  Ma'  .  r 
of  Avon  aud  at  least  half  a  hundred  promiuout  citueua  with 
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'ho  v  wives  and  daughters  also  put  in  an  appearance.  and  the 
s  vno  ,n  and  about  the  academy  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
one.  Many  oh!  acquaintances  met  and  little  groups  of  friends 
■wore  seen  walking  about  through  the  grove,  and  merry  peals 
ot  laughter  were  heard  from  all  sides.  The  young  ladies 
whom  Fred  had  rescued  in  a  runaway  accident  were  among 
the  visitors,  and  of  course  he  paid  most  devoted  attention  to 
them:  but  when  the  carriage  bringing  Evelyn.  Mary  and  the 
two  M  ellborn  sisters  arrived,  he  and  Terry  hastened  to  assist 
Them  to  alight,  and  upward  of  a  score  of  the  Alumni  put  in 
an  appearance  to  pay  their  respects  to  them. 

M  hen  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  the  great  hall  of 
The  academy  was  jammed  with  the  Alumni  and  friends  of 
The  institution.  Professor  Lambert  welcomed  them  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  speech,  and  stated  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  was 
no  particular  business  to  transact,  but  they  had  met  solely  to 
renew  acquaintances  and  friendship  and  attest  their  love  and 
devotion, to  the  institution.  He  gave  many  interesting  statis¬ 
tics,  and  congratulated  himself  over  the  fact  that  young  as 
the  institution  was  it  had  furnished  two  members  of  Congress 
and  at  least  half  a  score  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
besides  a  number  of  others  in  professional  life  who  were  fast 
making  their  mark  in  the  world.  Ho  also  spoke  of  the  strong 
friendship  that  always  existed  between  the  girls’  high  school 
and  the  academy. 

“And  you  will  be  astonished,”  he  added,  “when  I  tell  you 
that  twenty-two  of  the  Alumni  of  this  institution  have  se¬ 
lected  wives  from  the  graduates  of  the  girls’  high  school.” 

That  announcement  called  forth  the  greatest  applause  that 
greeted  the  professor’s  remarks,  and  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  gazed  admiringly  at  the  senior  class  of  girls  who 
occupied  seats  set  apart  for  invited  guests. 

“That’s  not  to  be  wondered  at,”  sang  out  one  of  the  boys. 
“There's  a  lot  more  of  us  who  are  going  to  try  the  same 
thing." 

That  produced  another  wave  of  laughter,  and  caused  the 
girls  to  blush  furiously  and  giggle  behind  their  fans. 

The  professor  then  introuced  Lawyer  Osgood  as  the  oldest 
member  of  the  first  class  that  graduated  at  the  institution, 
and  he  made  a  brilliant  speech  which  was  received  with  up¬ 
roarious  applause.  It  was  devoted  mostly  to  the  excellence 
of  the  institution  and  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  education 
that  could  be  acquired  there.  Other  speakers  followed  in 
quick  succession,  each  class  being  honored  with  one  speaker, 
according  to  the  vears  of  their  graduation.  At  last  it  came 
Fred’s  time  to  appear  for  his  club,  and  when  he  arose  the 
entire  audience  rose  with  him. 

“Keep  your  seats,  my  friends,”  ho  said.  “Don’t  leave; 
we  are  not  through  yet.“  and  the  innocent  expression  on  his 
face  as  he  said  that  provoked  an  uproarious  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

“I  am  in  an  unfortunate  position,  friends,”  he  began.  “I 
had  to  await  my  turn,  and  before  it  came  all  the  good  things 
had  been  said  that  I  wanted  to  give  utterance  to.  I  had  no 
chance  to  arrange  with  the  other  speakers  to  have  them  leave 
unsaid  some  of  the  things  that  I  had  been  full  of  for  a  long 
time.  Each  one  of  them  has  spoken  of  his  love  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  the  faculity  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  and 
yet,  when  we  speak  of  love,  we  tell  a  story  that  has  been  re¬ 
peated  since  the  beginning  of  time  more  than  any  other 
story  that  falls  from  the  lips  of  a  man  or  woman,  and  still 
it  is  always  new.  The  widow  who  marries  a  half  dozen  times 
thinks  that  each  love  story  that  is  poured  iuto  her  ears  is 
not  only  new.  but  sweeter  than  all  the  others  that  she  heard 
previously  and  another  of  the  same  sex  will  smile,  flirt  and 
look  unutterable  things  just  to  tempt  some  one  to  repeat  the 
old  story  that  she  may  sit  trembling  with  the  thrills  that  it 
awakens,  and  although  it  may  be  exactly  in  the  same  words 
of  others  she  had  heard,  it’s  always  new;  always  fresh,  al¬ 
ways  thrilling,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  those  of  the  sterner 
«ex*  are  any  the  less  susceptible;  so  now  I’m  going  to  turn 
to  our  old.  guide  and  preceptor,  on  whose  head  are  the  silver 
threads  woven  in  the  loom  of  time,  and  pour  into  his  ears 
the  story  of  ray  love  for  him  and  his  institution,  and  each 
member  of  the  faculty.” 

Then  ho  began  his  story  of  love  and  devotion  for  the  Insti- 
*  irion,  and  it  name  from  his  lips  with  the  melody  of  a  sweet 
-mg.  He  told  how  he  first  admired  and  loved  the  scenery 
around  Avon  as  far  as  his  vision  could  reach. 

Never  was  an  audience  so  spellbound  by  the  eloquence  of 

young  speaker,  as  were  those  who  listened  to  Fearnot  on 
♦Yit  memorable  occasion.  Frequent  bursts  of  applause  in¬ 
terrupted  him.  Professor  Lambert  sat  like  one  in  a  dream  and 
at  times  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  From  him  Fred 


passed  on  to  the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  with  words 
of  love  and  praise  accompanied  by  a  kern  analysis  of  per¬ 
sona]  characteristics  of  each.  "When  he  came  1o  Teacher 
Brown,  lie  hailed  him  as  “dear  old  Brown.”  at  which  the 
boys  sprang  to  their  feet  and  cheered  frantically.  Hi*  spoke 
of  his  charity  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  boys,  his  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  consideration  for  their  sorrows  and 
troubles.  Teacher  Brown  was  utterly  overcome,  ns  were 
some  of  the  hoys,  and  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  conceal  them. 

“Now.  my  friends,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  two  others  whose  duties  lie  outside  of  the  recitation  room 
of  Avon  Academy,  the  janitor  and  the  porter." 

The  hoys  screamed  with  laughter  and  from  that  moment 
hilarity  reigned  supreme,  as  he  proceeded  to  describe  the 
good  points  as  well  as  the  bad  ones  in  the  two  individuals, 
told  stories  about  them,  described  their  mental  qualities, 
their  superstitions  and  many  other  things  that  kept  the  audi¬ 
ence  shaking  like  a  bowl  of  jelly. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  the. boys,  Fred  wound  uo  his 
speech  without  having  once  mentioned  the  Advocate.  She,  of 
course,  was  in  the  hall  surrounded  by  many  young  ladies  of 
Avon,  who  every  moment  expected  to  hear  her  name  men¬ 
tioned.  When  he  sat  down,  she  turned  to  her  friends  and  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  that  he  didn’t  do  what  I  so  much  feared 
he  would!” 

“Well,  we  are  all  disappointed,”  remarked  one  of  the  young 
ladies. 

“So  am  I,  but  most  agreeably  so.  I  think  they  must  have 
agreed  among  themselves  not  to  do  it,  for  none  of  them  has.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  catch  it  at  the  banquet,  to-night,”  said  another. 

“I  hope  not,  for  they  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  last 
year.” 

There  was  one  other  speaker  that  followed  Fred,  a  graduate 
of  the  year  before.  He  was  a  brilliant  young  fellow  and  made 
a  fine  impression,  and  after  bis  speech  all  the  Alumni  arose  to 
their  feet,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  indulged  in  singing 
glee  club  songs,  and  then  the  meeting  was  over.  The  great 
banquet  was  to  come  off  in  the  evening,  but  for  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  adjournment,  spectators  mingled  with  the  boys  and 
discussed  the  speeches  that  had  been  made.  Everywhere  was 
heard  praise  of  Fred’s  address,  and  particularly  that  part 
which  mentioned  the  janitor  and  the  porter.  Both  (THara  and 
Black  Pete  were  standing  at  the  doer  listening,  and  two  prouder 
individuals  could  not  have  been  found  in  ibe  whole  country 
than  they  were  as  they  listened.  They  laughed  as  heartily  as 
the  others,  but  deep  down  in  their  hearts  ,thsy  loved  young 
Fearnot  more  than  ever  before  in  their  lives. 

The  boys  surrounded  them  out  in  the  grove  and  had  no  end 
of  fun  with  them. 

“Boys,”  said.  Dick  Duncan,  addressing  the  little  group  of 
the  Alumni  cut  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  big  oaks,  “did 
you  ever  see  Browny  so  touched  up  before?” 

“No!  No!”  they  replied,  “and  he  struck  the  old  man  hard, 
too,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  yes.  This  is  ‘Fred  Fearnot’s  Day’  as  well  as  yesterday 
was.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  ACCUSED. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  out  of  the  crowd,  Fred  went  in 
search  of  Evelyn  and  Margie.  He  found  them  surrounded  by 
nearly  two  score  of  the  Alumni  who  were  congratulating  his 
sister  on  his  account.  Eunice  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
high  school  girls  and  another  crowd  of  young  men. 

“Oh,  brother,”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  as  Fred  elbowed  his 
way  to  her  side,  “what  a  splendid  speech  you  made!”  and  she 
thrcAv  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  boys 
cheered,  and  he  turned  to  Evelyn  with  the  query; 

“Can’t  you  congratulate  me,  too,  little  girl?” 

“Yes,  with  all  my  heart,”  she  exclaimed,  extending  her  hand, 
Ho  grasped  it,  shook  it  warmly,  and  asked: 

“Isn’t  that  rather  a  cold  congratulation?” 

“Oh,  I’m  no  sister  to  you,”  she  laughed. 

“Thank  heaven  for  that,”  he  exclaimed,  raising  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  while  the  boys  smiled.  She  blushed  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self,  and  some  one  of  the  boys  remarked: 

“That’s  a  pretty  broad  hint,  Miss  Olcott.” 

“Oh.  he  can  throw  hints  around  like  a  farmer  sowing  wheat, 
but  really  I  did  enjoy  the  speech,  Fred.” 

“Thank  you,  dear,”  and  he  made  a  very  profound  bow. 
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“Oh,  we  all  enjoyed  It,”  exclaimed  Marguerite.  “I  couldn’t 
help  crying  myself  when  I  saw  the  tears  coursing  down  the 
professor’s  face.” 

“I  felt  like  It  myself,”  he  remarked,  “but  I  knew  It  wouldn’t 
do,  so  I  shut  the  tears  off.” 

“P'red,  I’m  trying  to  persuade  Evelyn  to  dine  with  us  over 
here  to-day,  but  she  won’t  do  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  you  are  the  one  to  extend  the  invitation 
to  her.  I’m  going  to  see  her  home  myself.  Where’s  Mary  and 
the  Misses  Wellborn?” 

“Oh,  the  boys  have  got  them  somewhere,”  laughed  Margue¬ 
rite.  “If  you  find  Terry  you’ll  find  Mary.” 

The  boys  laughed  heartily  at  that,  and  began  a  hunt  for 
Terry,  and,  sure  enough,  they  did  find  him  with  Mary.  Both 
the  Wellborn  girls  had  groups  of  admirers  around  them  nearby. 
Fred  got  them  all  together;  but  as  the  young  men  insisted  on 
escorting  the  girls  over  to  Avon,  the  carriage  had  to  return 
empty,  as  they  preferred  to  walk.  A  number  of  young  men 
surrounded  Marguerite  and  prevented  her  from  accompanying 
them.  Fred,  of  course,  had  Evelyn  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  go  along  quietly  without  any  one  in¬ 
truding  upon  them.  s 

“Fred,  how  in  the  world  is  it  that,  none  of  the  speakers  men¬ 
tioned  the  Advocate?’’  she  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  I  omitted  tQ_do  so  myself  simply  be¬ 
cause  those  who  preceded  me  did;  but  I  think  she  will  catch 
it  to-night  at  the  banquet.” 

“Are  you  going  to  say  anything  about  her?” 

“Well,  I  will  if  the  others  do.  I  think,  though,  it  would  be 
rather  embarrassing  for  her.” 

“Well,  I  am  quite  sure  there  will  be  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  none  of  the  speakers  mentions  her.  She  is  justly  enti¬ 
tled  to  it,  and  I  think  you  should  pay  her  a  glowing  tribute.” 

“Well,  I  will  if  I  can.” 

“You  can  well  enough  if  you  try.  I  never  heard  you  speak 
so  well  before  as  you  did  to-day,  and  the  ladies  around  me 
'where  I  sat  thought  it  was  the  finest  speech  they  had  ever 
listened  to.  I  am  so  glad  your  mother  was  here  to  hear  you. 
I  watched  her  while  you  were  speaking,  and  I’m  sure  she  was 
not  only  proud,  but  happy  as  a  mother  could  be.  Did  you  have 
all  that  written?” 

“No,  not  the  half  of  it.  The  first  thing  I  knew  I  found  my¬ 
self  being  swept  along  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  I  spoke 
just  as  my  feelings  urged  me.  Now,  tell  me,  are  you  enjoying 
this  visit?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  but  aside  from  your  speech  to-day,  I  enjoyed 
the  games  on  the  athletic  grounds  most  yesterday.  I  don’t 
know7  how  I  came  to  have  such  a  fondness  for  athletic  sport.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  you  captured  the  whole  crowd  of  the 
Alumni?  Your  name  is  on  the  lips  of  every  one  of  them,  and 
the  married  ones  of  the  older  graduates  are  as  enthusiastic 
admirers  as  the  unmarried  ones.” 

“Well,  I  never  thought  of  that,”  she  laughed,  “but  really  I 
do  enjoy  having  so  many  friends.” 

“Of  course,  that’s  natural,  and  I’ll  wager  something  that 
before  you  leave  Avon,  you’ll  have  at  least  a  dozen  applica¬ 
tions  for  correspondence.” 

“Oh,  nearly  a  dozen  have  already  asked  Margie  to  cor-’ 
respond  with  them,  and  several  have  asked  me,  and  there’s 
one  young  man  that’s  nearly  gone  cray  about  Mary.  Both  the 
Wellborn  sisters  have  promised  nearly  a  dozen  young  men 
to  correspond  with  them,  and  two  happier  girls  I  never  met.” 

“Great  Scott,  is  that  so?  These  reunions  are  great  things, 
ain’t  they?” 

“Yes.  Both  of  them  say  they  are  coming  back  again  next 

year.” 

When  they  reached  the  Hawthorne  residence,  Terry,  who 
had  just  preceded  them,  called  to  Fred  and  stated  that  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  had  just  informed  him  that  there  were  two  seats 
at  the  table  for  them. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Let’s  dine  here.”  said  Terry. 

“There’ll  be  a  kick  over  at  the  academy.” 

“Let  ’em  kick.  I  prefer  my  girl  to  the  whole  gang  of  them 
over  there.” 

“So  do  I,"  laughed  Fred.  “Shake,  old  man,”  jmd  the  two 
chums  shook  hands  in  a  jolly  way. 

“Now,  boys,  you’ll  get  Into  trouble  at  the  academy,”  laughed 
Evelyn.  “It  may  hurt  the  professor’s  feelings  if  you  don’t 
show  up  there  for  dinner.” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  miss  us  in  the  great  crowd  they’ve  got  there 
now,  and.  even  if  they  do,  we’ll  have  a  good  excuse." 

“Why,  what  excuse  can  you  put  up?” 

“Why.  Adam’s  excuse  about  eating  the  apple  with  Eve;  that 
the  woman  tempted  me,  and  I  did  eat.” 


“Oh,  you’ll  lay  it  on  us,  eh?  That’s  Just  like  old  Adam." 

The  two  boys  remained  for  dinner  at  the  Hawthorne  n**I- 
dence,  and  then  went  Into  the  parlor  and  sang  with  the  girls 
when  a  batch  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  Alumni  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance. 

“Here  they  are!”  they  cried,  when  they  saw  Fred  and  Terry. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  looking  for  us?”  Terry  askrd. 

“No,  we  were  looking  for  the  girls,  for  we  knew  if  we  found 
them,  you  two  wouldn’t  be  far  away.” 

“Wise  men,”  laughed  Fred. 

It  turned  out  that  the  visitors  had  really  called  to  see  the 
girls,  and,  of  course,  they  were  made  welcome.  They  hired 
carriages  at  the  livery  stables,  and  a  crowd  of  them  went  out 
for  a  drive,  spending  the  entire  afternoon  that  way. 

Fred,  Terry,  Mary  and  Evelyn  occupied  one  carriage. 

“Now,  Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “I  want  to  beg  you  not  to  play 
any  tricks  on  me  at  the  banquet  I'm  not  connected  with  the 
academy  like  the  Advocate  is.  Say  what  you  please  about  her, 
but  leave  me  out.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  it’s  possible,”  he  laughed.  “I’m  thinking 
of  paying  a  little  compliment  to  Mary,  too.” 

“Then  I  won’t  go,”  said  Mary.  “I  couldn’t  stand  that.” 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  leave  that  to  Terry.” 

“Oh,  I  can  trust  him,”  laughed  Mary.  “He  won’t  say  a  word 
about  me.” 

“No,”  put  in  Terry,  “but  you  can  bet  your  life  I’ll  be  think¬ 
ing  about  you  all  the  time.” 

“Hold  up,  now,”  put  in  Fred,  “no  spooning.  You  and  I  will 
have  a  fight  on  hand  when  we  show  up  at  the  academy  again, 
slipping  away  to  dine  over  in  town,  and  spending  the  after¬ 
noon  with  these  girls.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  can  stand  it,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  don’t  see 
why  they  should  single  us  out  for  any  fault  finding.  We  all 
came  up  to  enjoy  ourselves  just  as  we  please.” 

It  was  near  sunset  when  the  boys  returned  from  the  ride, 
and  then  they  hastened  over  to  the  academy  to  prepare  for  the 
great  banquet  in  the  evening.  Of  course,  every  alumnus  had 
his  dress  suit  with  him;  but  before  they  could  reach  their 
room  in  the  dormitory,  Fred  and  Terry  were  intercepted  by 
Teacher  Brown  and  Marguerite. 

“You  two  boys  have  gotten  yourselves  into  trouble,"  said 
the  teacher. 

“Indeed  you  have,”  laughed  Marguerite.  “Where  in  the 
world  have  you  been?  Even  mother  has  been  inquiring  after 
you.” 

“Didn’t  you  tell  her  where  we  were?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  how  should  I  know  where  you  were?” 

“Oh,  you  little  know-nothing!  You  know  very  well  that  we 
were  with  Evelyn  and  Mary,  and  mother  knew  it,  too.” 

“Why,  you  never  said  anything  to  us  about  it?" 

“No,  it  wasn’t  necessary.” 

Brown  laughed  heartily,  and  remarked  that  the  inquiry  had 
gone  all  around  for  them  during  the  afternoon. 

“Well,  Terry  and  I  have  to  speak  to-night,  and  we’ve  been 
in  search  of  inspiration.” 

“That’ll  do,”  said  Brown,  “I  see  the  point.  I  don’t  think 
you  will  be  able  to  persuade  the  Advocate  to  rescue  you  fronf 
punishment.” 

“Why,  is  she  angry?” 

“Really,  I  don't  know.  Haven’t  heard  her  say  a  word,  but 
it’s  my  opinion  that  she  thinks  you  both  have  been  very  remiss 
in  absenting  yourselves  from  the  academy  grounds  so  long  I 
want  to  thank  you,  my  boy,  for  the  kind  things  you  said  about 
me  to-day,”  and  Teacher  Brown  grasped  Fred’s  hand,  shock  it 
warmly,  and  added: 

“I  can’t  say  to  you  how  much  I  thank  you,  but  I  felt  it 
deeply,  and  shall  feel  grateful  to  you  as  long  as  I  live.” 

“Ah,  my  dear  friend!  You  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  boys  who  attended  the  academy  while  you  were  a  teacher. 
You  are  one  of  the  few  teachers  who  remember  that  they  have 
been  boys  themselves,  and  it  is  something  that  the  boys  ap¬ 
preciate.  You  can  rest  assured  that  none  of  us  will  ever  forget 
you.  Now,  if  you  will  excuse  us,  we’ll  go  up  to  our  rooms  and 
don  our  dress  suits  for  the  evening,  and.  Marguerite,  I  hope 
you  have  not  missed  me,  for  when  I  left  the  grounds  you  were 
sui rounded  by  admirers,  and  I  knew  you  would  not  lock  for 
entertainment." 

“Oh,  l  haven’t  been  at  all  lonesome,"  she  laughed.  “Mr. 
Brown  here  has  been  a  most  devoted  companion,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  his  company  ever  so  much." 

“Good!  Good!  Set  your  cap  for  him.  He's  the  best  catch 
on  the  grounds  to-day."  and  with  that  Fred  and  Terry  dashed 
up  the  stairs  to  their  Koom  in  the  dormitory,  and  a  half  hour 
I  later  came  downstairs  in  evening  dress. 

Marguerite  and  the  Advocate  were  in  the  cottage  where  they 
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at  least  a  couple  of  hours  at  their  toilets,  and  when  they 
appeared  they  were  pictures  of  loveliness. 

Fred  and  Terry  made  profound  bows  toward  them  at  long 
range.  Marguerite  saw  them  and  laughed,  but  not  a  smile 
appeared  on  the  Advocate’s  face. 

She  looked  at  them  for  several  minutes,  and  then  Fred 
stepped  behind  Terry,  pushed  him  forward,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  her.  until  they  were  within  a  tew  paces  of  her. 
Marguerite  laughed  in  spite  of  herself,  and  at  last  the  Advo¬ 
cate  had  to  smile. 

“There,  Terry,  look  at  her  smile!  She  isn’t  angry,”  and  Fred 
advanced  toward  her,  saying: 

“ never  saw  you  looking  so  beautiful,  Advocate.” 

‘‘Fred,  what  in  the  world  has  come  over  you?”  Eunice  asked. 
“You  went  away  and  dined  elsewhere  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  of  us  about  it.  Was  that  right?” 

‘‘Now.  Advocate,  I  know  of  nearly  a  score  of  the  boys  who 
accepted  invitations  to  dine  with  friends  over  in  the  town, 
and  yet  I've  heard  of  no  fault  being  found  with  them.  Has 
it  come  to  pass  that  I  am  to  suffer,  while  others  go  free?” 

“Let  each  one  suffer  for  his  own  sins,”  returned  the  Advo¬ 
cate.  “Why  did  you  leave  us?” 

“To  escort  Evelyn  and  Mary  over  to  town,  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  do,  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  the  others  insisted  on  our 
dining  there,  as  the  dinner  was  then  waiting.  It  was  no  sin. 
It  was  not.  wrong,  and  I’m  ready  to  discuss  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  it  with  the  entire  faculty,  including  yourself.” 

“Oh,  we  won’t  discuss  it,  but  I  do  blame  you  for  not  notify¬ 
ing  us  of  it  before  you  left.” 

“Bless  your  dear  heart,  neither  of  us  dreamed  of  dining  over 
there.  We  expected  to  come  back  here;  but  we  are  going  to 
dine  here  to-night,  be  as  happy  as  we  can.  and  pay  our  tribute 
to  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  assembly.” 

Just  then  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Fearnot  and  Eunice’s 
mother.  Neither  one  of  them  said  anything  to  Fred  and  Terry 
about  their  prolonged  absence,  for  they  had  other  and 
weightier  matters  on  their  minds. 

“Fred,  what  time  will  the  girls  be  over?”  Mrs.  Fearnot 
asked. 

“Indeed  I  don’t  know,  mother;  but  they  told  us  they  would 
be  over  early.  Dick  and  Joe  will  look  after  them,  thus  saving 
us  the  trouble  of  making  the  trip  ourselves.” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble  to  you,  would  it?”  laughed 
Margie. 

“Yes,  dear,  a  deal  of  trouble.  There’s  a  lot  of  trouble  on 
hand  now  about  going  over  with  them  after  the  convention.” 

“Oh,  the  troubles  you  boys  have  don’t  amount  to  much,” 
said  Mrs.  Fearnot. 

“Look  out,  mother!  That’s  a  reflection  on  the  girls,”  re¬ 
turned  Fred.  “They  are  about  the  only  troubles  we  have.” 

“Very  few  bo3Ts  have  any  troubles  until  they  begin  to  mingle 
with  the  girls.” 

“Oh.  you  are  wrong  there,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  have, a 
very  lively  remembrance  of  trouble  with  a  slipper  long  before 
I  had  any  inclination  to  chase  the  girls.” 

“Well,  it  was  a  woman’s  slipper,  wasn’t  it,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  woman,  too?” 

“Oh,  just  listen  to  them,  now,”  laughed  Margie.  “They 
agreed  to  discuss  that  matter  before  us  just  to  escape  the 
scolding  they  deserve.” 

“All  right,  have  it  your  way,”  retorted  Fred,  “but  just  wait 
until  we  get  you  two  girls  into  the  banquet  room  to-night 
•where  we  will  have  the  advantage.  We’ve  got  it  in  for  the 
Advocate,  and  if  we  don’t  get  even,  it  will  be  because  we  have 
forgotten  how.” 

“Fred,  what  do  you  mean?”  Eunice  asked,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  cf  alarm  on  her  face. 

“Just  what  I  say.  You  roasted  me  this  morning,  and  now 
you  are  frowning,  pursing  your  lips  up  at  me  and  accusing  me 
of  about  all  the  crimes  in  the  catalogue.  I’ll  have  my  revenge 
to-night.  Even  the  worm  will  turn,  you  know,  when  stepped 
upon.” 

“Fred;  if  you  say  anything  about  me  to-night  in  your  speech 
to  make  rae  feel  uncomfortable,  I’ll  never  forgive  you.” 

"That’s  all  right,  Advocate,  I  won’t  sue  for  forgiveness,  be¬ 
cause  revenge  is  sweet  enough  for  me.  You’ve  spoiled  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  expected  to  get  out  of  thi3  reunion,  and 
I  intend  to  see  if  1  can’t  pay  you  back  in  kind.” 

*  Oh,  don’t  you  be  frightened,  Eunice,”  laughed  Marguerite, 
*  Fred wouldn’t  say  an  unkind  thing  of  you  for  anything  in 
tne  world,  nor  do  I  believe- a  single  alumnus  of  the  academy 
would  permit  him  or  any  one  else  to  do  so.” 

Ob,  he  won’t  say  anything  unkind,  I  know,  but  he’ll  make 
me  appear  and  feel  ridiculous,  for  he  has  an  enormous  capac¬ 
ity  for  such  mischief.” 


“No,  I  won't  say  an  unkind  word  about  you,  Advocate,  but 
all  the  same  i’ll  get  even  with  you.” 

The  invited  guests  who  were  to  be  at  the  banquet  now  began 
arriving,  and  the  ladies  v/ere  dressed  as  it  for  the  opera.  As 
they  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  academy,  they  were  pictures 
of  loveliness.  Many  of  the  Alumni  were  at  the  gate  and  about 
the  main  entrance  of  the  hall  to  see  and  greet  the  ladies  of 
their  acquaintance. 

By  and  by  some  one  told  Terry  that  his  sister  had  arrived, 
and  he  and  Fred  hastened  to  meet  her  at  the  gate.  Dick  and 
Joe  were  assisting  them  out  of  the  carriage  when  they  reached 
there.  They  were  dressed  beautifully,  and  certainly  two  more 
beautiful  girls  than  Evelyn  and  Mary  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  anywhere  that  evening.  The ‘two  boys  took  charge  of 
them,  while  Dick  and  Joe  looked  after  the  Wellborn  sisters, 
and  escorted  them  into  the  great  hall  where  the  guests  were 
gathering  waiting  for  the  time  to  enter  the  banquet  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GREAT  BANQUET. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Evelyn  and  Mary,  the  faculty  and- 
senior  class  of  the  girls’  high  school  arrived,  and  the  Alumni 
formed  two  lines  extending  from  the  gate  to  the  piazza  of  the 
academy,  and  stood  with  hats  off  welcoming  them  as  they 
passed  between  the  lines  Ninto  the  house.  The  girls,  fifteen  in 
number,  all  dressed  alike,  marched  two  by  two  behind  their 
teachers.  They  enjoyed  the  reception  very  much,  and  many 
of  them  v/ere  greeted  by  names  as  they  passed  the  boys,  and 
when  they  disappeared  inside  a  great  cheer  went  up  from  the 
latter  out  in  the  yard. 

Professor  Lambert  and  his  teachers  escorted  them  to  seats  in 
the  hall,  and  the  boys  soon  after  entered. 

It  was  an  informal  meeting,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation 
filled  the  great  hall.  They  v/ere  waiting  for  the  hour  set  for 
the  banquet.  A  band  discoursed  sweet  music,  and  many  of 
them  secretly  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  dance,  but  the 
crowd  was  too  great  for  that.  Fred  and  Dick  passed  about 
through  the  great  hall  exchanging  greetings  with  friends  here 
and  there,  while  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  surrounded  by  ad¬ 
mirers  among  the  students  of  the  graduating  class  of  that 
year.  Others  of  the  Alumni  v/ere  among  them  also. 

In  a  little  -while  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  singers  among  the 
Alumni  proceeded  to  entertain  the  crowd  with  selections  from 
their  many  academy  club  songs,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  the 
audience  listened  and  applauded.  Then  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  gentlemen  must  secure  their  partners  and  be 
ready  to  lead  them  into  the  banquet  room.  It  had  been  so 
arranged  that  enough  ladies  were  invited,  including  the  senior 
class  of  the  high  school  girls,  for  every  alumnus  to  have  a 
partner.  Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  went  straight  for  Evelyn 
and  Mary.  Nearly  a  half  hour  was  spent  by  the  guests  getting 
their  seats,  for  everything  was  done  deliberately  and  in  order. 
The  great  hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  long  tables 
groaned  under  a  load  of  rich  viands  and  delicacies,  with  moun¬ 
tains  of  flowers  here  and  there,  making  the  whole  scene  like  a 
fairy  palace. 

Soft  strains  of  music  filled  the  room,  and  no  one  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  speak  loud  enoqgh  to  disturb  harmony.  Then  the 
waiters  proceeded  to  serve  the  guests,  and  for  an  hour  or  so 
every  one  was  helped  to  whatever  he  or  she  desired. 

Eunice  had  been  escorted  into  the  room  by  a  very  popular 
young  man  who  had  graduated  at  the  academy  four  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  was  extremely  attentive  to  her.  She  -was  seated 
quite  a  distance  from  Fred  and  Terry,  who  sat  close  together 
with  Evelyn  and  Mary. 

In  due  time  the  mayor  of  Avon  arose  from  his  place  and,  in 
a  neat  little  speech,  stated  that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  academy  to  act  as  toast  master,  and  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  arrangements  had  placed  in  his  hand  a  list  of  the 
toasts  and  speakers.  He  said  that  the  Alumni  of  each  year 
had  suggested  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  speak  for  their 
classes.  Then  he  read  off  the  toast  of  the  first  class  that  had 
graduated  at  the  academy,  and  Osgood  v/as  called  on  to  re¬ 
spond  to  it.  The  young  lawyer  rose  in  his  place,  and  if  be 
surprised  the  audience  in  the  convention  that  morning,  he 
thrilled  them  with  his  eloquence  that  evening.  It  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  effort  upon  which  he  had  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
preparation.  It  was  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  institution,  its 
faculty  and  its  great  value  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  It 
was  highly  applauded  for  its  beautiful  sentiment  and  the 
fervid  strains  of  his  oratory.  There  was  very  little  humor  in 
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it,  for  he  was  not  much  given  to  expressing  himself  in  a  hu¬ 
morous  vein. 

Then  came  a  song  from  another  member  of  the  same  class. 

He  was  followed  by  the  speaker  of  the  Alumni  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  and  he  too  made  a  splendid  speech  and  quite  a 
hit  by  a  short  but  beautiful  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
Advocate,  who  was  then  just  beginning  to  make  her  influence 
felt  among  the  students  of  the  academy,  and  the  other  speakers 
that  followed  had  still  more  to  say  in  that  direction.  The 
third  one  grouped  the  high  school  girls  as  another  influence 
that  had  an  Important  bearing  upon  the  destinies  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  academy. 


The  next  speaker  who  followed  made  another  hit  after  get¬ 
ting  off  the  speech  he  had  prepared,  by  announcing  that  he  had 
been  informed  through  a  source  that  could  not  be  doubted  that 
two  of  the  high  school  senior  girls  had  been  captured  that  very 
day  by  two  of  the  Academy  Alumni. 

What  a  sensation  the  announcement  created!  The  high 
school  girls  looked  at  each  other,  their  eyes  and  faces  express¬ 
ing  astonishment,  and  every  glance  seemed  to  be  an  interro¬ 
gation. 


"Who  are  they?  Who  are  they?”  was  whispered  all  around 
the  table,  and  the  balance  of  the  young  man’s  speech  was 
scarcely  listened  to.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  who  the 
happy  couples  were.  The  girl  seniors  were  blushing  furiously 
under  the  gaze  of  the  spectators,  and  of  course  nearly  every 
one  of  them  was  suspected  of  being  the  happy  one. 

There  was  just  one  more  speaker,  before  Fred’s  time  came, 
and  he  spoke  about  the  practical  side  of  a  thorough  education; 
how  it  would  assist  one  in  whatever  avocation  he  might  adopt 
after  acquiring  it.  It  was  a  sensible  speech,  full  of  thoughtful 
philosophy,  and  one  that  greatly  pleased  the  faculty  and  all  the 
elderly  people  present. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  whispered  Fred,  “that  speech  has  given 
me  two  or  three  good  points,  and  I'm  sorry  I  haven’t  got  time 
to  work  them  up  into  the  shape  I  would  like  to  have  them.” 

Just  then  Fred’s  name  was  announced  as  the  next  speaker, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  the  cheering  began  by  the  men  and 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  the  ladies.  He  arose  to  his 
feet  and  stood  there  two  or  three  minutes  waiting  for  the  noise 
to  subside.  He  was  standing  right  alongside  of  Evelyn,  who 
was  on  his  right,  and  at  his  left  sat  one  of  the  young  ladies,  a 
high  school  graduate,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  a  runaway 
accident  on  Main  street  in  Avon  two  years  before,  while  he 
was  a  student  at  the  academy. 

When  the  noise  subsided  he  still  remained  silent  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  looking  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  two  tables, 
where  every  face  was  turned  toward  him. 


“Friends,"  ho  said.  “I  fear  you  have  frightened  my  speed 
out  of  me.  Never  until  this  moment  did  I  ever  feel  my  ut 
ter  inability  to  find  words  in  which  to  say  that  which  is  ii 
my  lieai  t  to  say  to  you.  My  tongue  fails  to  keep  pace  witl 
the  thoughts  that  flash  through  my  mind.  Yet  in  the  pres 
ence  of  so  much  youth,  beauty  and  wisdom,  one  should  no 
lack  for  words  to  express  Ids  delight  In  finding  himself  ii 
such  a  situation.  They  will  come  to  me  in  time,  but  tin 
hours  Inn e  crept  on  until  there  is  a  limit  which  must  be  re 
spected.  ” 

“Never  mind  about  the  limit,”  exclaimed  Professor  Lam 
bert.  “Take  your  time,  my  boy." 

"Thunk  you.  Time  is  uol  mine.  It’s  other  people’s  tiux 
that  I  am  taking,  but  old  bather  Time  waits  for  no  man 
It  is  passing  and  the  panorama  of  life  is  unfolding  itseli 
before  us  nil.  With  me.  it  begins  at  the  time  when  I  firs 
appeared  at  the  academy  and  ns  it  rolls  by  I  recall  the  faces 
and  the  voices  of  loved  companions  with  whom  I  rompec 
and  played,  gut  into  mischief  through  thoughtless  violation! 


of  rules  and  regulations,  and  then  humbly  presented  myself 
to  the  beloved  Advocate  for  her  intercessions  in  my  behalf.” 

The  wild  cheering  that  followed  and  Eunice’s  blushes  was 
a  memorable  scene.  When  the  noise  subsided,  he  went  on 
picturing  the  panorama  with  a  series  of  word  paintings  that 
nearly  every  one  present,  partieulary  the  Alumni,  could  see 
as  tbougli  there  were  magnificent  pictures  hanging  on  the 
walls  before  them.  It  was  an  awakening  of  recollections 
that  were  dear  to  all  the  boys,  and  In  each  one  the  Advocate 
figured  as  au  angel  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

From  that  theme  he  branched  off  into  another,  addressing 
himself  particularly  to  the  Alumni  of  the  academy. 

“It  is  our  Alma  Mater,”  he  exclaimed,  “to  which  we  will 
turu  as  the  years  -j;oll  by  with  a  loving  devotion  equalled 
only  by  the  Mohammedans’  love  for  tlieir  holy  city.  Mecca. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Mohammedans  all  over 
the  world  have  struggled  to  accumulate  means  by  which 
they  can  make  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  their 
prophet  in  the  Holy  City.  So  it  will  be  with  us  as  the  years 
go  by,  we  will  long  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Avon,  the  home 
of  our  loved  Alma  Mater,  and  when  its  founder  shall  have 
passed  away  to  sleep  with  his  fathers,  we  shall  come  to  his 
tomb  and  do  reverence  to  his  genius,  liis  learning,  his  grand 
humanity,  with  the  devotions  of  Mohammedans  around  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet;  and  these  walls  then  grown  gray  with 
age,  shall  hear  the  trembling  voices  of  old  men  paying  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  where  they  first  received  the 
armor  that  enabled  them  to  fight  the  battles  of  life;  and  as 
the  eyes  of  many  of  the  Alumni  of  this  institution  have 
looked  longingly  across  the  river  to  that  other  institution  ou 
the  hills  beyond,  so  will  their  sons  gaze  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  same  longing,  and  some  of  them  will  swim  the  river, 
if  the  bridge  lias  been  swept  away,  in  quest  of  the  treasure 
more  precious  to  man  that  all  the  gems  that  are  dug  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  I  wonder  if  it  Is  a  design  of  Providence 
that  the  two  institutions  should  be  so  near  together?  At 
any  rate  it  seems  to  be  the  design  of  a  little  god  whom  we 
know  by  the  name  of  Cupid.  He’s  little,  but,  oh,  how  he 
can  move  the  hearts  of  men  and  women!  One  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  who  preceded  me  rejoices  that  he  captured  one  of  the 
treasures’  of  that  institution,  and  now  his  life  is  one  sweet 
song.  Other  hearts  besides  his  are  tuning  up  to  sing  the 
same  sweet  song,  for  we’ve  been  told  that  two  of  them  to¬ 
day  have  begun  resining  the  bow  for  a  sweet  accompaniment 
for  the  march  to  the  altar.  I  greatly  suspect  that  I  know 
who  they  are,  and  1  am  prepared  to  sing  with  them,  for  I 
am  so  mentally  and  physically  constituted  that  I  am  ever 
ready  to  be  happy  when  others  are  so.  It  is  not  altogether 
true,  as  a  famous  poetess  wrote: 

“  ‘Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you. 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone,’ 

for  if  I  find  my  friend  in  tears.  If  I  can’t  dry  them  for  him, 
I  will  mingle  my  tears  with  his;  for  that  bond  of  sympathy 
is  worthless  which  is  only  strong  when  prosperity  and  hilarity 
reign.  Give  me  the  friendship  of  a  man.  the  grasp  of  whose 
hand  sends  an  electric  thrill  of  sympathy  through  my  entire 
being  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  rather  than  the  joyous  hand¬ 
shake  that  eomes  to  me  only  In  the  day  of  prosperity. 

It  was  a  speech  that  thrilled  old  and  young  alike.  Many 
a  time  a  lofty  sentiment  called  forth  expressions  of  approval 
from  those  over  whose  heads  weary  years  had  passed  and 
left  behind  the  inevitable  trail  of  time. 

When  he  sat  down  lie  received  4  perfect  ovation,  ami  tuauy 
minutes  passed  before  the  next  speaker  was  announced,  who 
was  Terry  Olcott,  who  was  as  full  of  humor  as  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  human  being  to  be. 
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Tt'iiy  kept  them  in  roars  of  laughter  for  fifteen  minutes. 
;Ie  was  an  inimitable  story-teller,  and  his  mastery  of  Dutch, 
lr:<:  and  negro  vernacular  enabled  him  to  make  a  hit  in 
whatever  directions  he  turned. 

Beta  Mary  and  Evelyn  became  almost  hysterical  as  they 
listened.  He  could  take  an  old  worn-out  chestnut,  dress  it 
up  anew  in  a  way  that  would  conceal  its  age,  giving  it  a 
freshness  almost  indescribable.  The  principal  of  the  girls’ 
high  school  nearly  fell  off  his  seat,  while  Professor  Lambert 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  He  too  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  Advocate,  and  at  times  indulged  in  pathos  that 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many. 

After  him  came  more  songs,  and  the  great  reunion  ended 
wi:h  the  banquet.  As  the  participants  returned  to  the  great 
recitation  hall  the  leave-taking  began,  and  though  it  was 
near  midnight,  at  least  an  hour  was  spent  in  exchanging 
farewells  among  both  sexes. 

Ihe  principal  of  the  girls’  high  school  remained  till  the 
last  in  order  to  give  the  boys  a  chance  to  pay  their  respects 
to  and  bid  good-by  to  the  girls.  The  inquiry,  however,  for 
the  identity  of  the  seniors  who  had  that  day  become  engaged 
kept  going  around.  Each  one  of  the  girls  seemed  to  be  as 
anxious  as  any  of  the  others  to  find  out  the  identity  of  their 
fortunate  companions.  As  Fred  had  claimed  that  he  knew 
who  they  were,  he  was  besieged  by  many  of  them. 

“Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!”  he  laughed,  '‘not  for  ray  good  right 
arm  would  I  give  the  secret  away.” 

“Fred,  do  you  really  know?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“1  think  1  do,”  he  replied,  “and  after  they  are  married, 
I’ll  tell  you  who  they  are.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!” 

“Well,  look  here,  now,  old  girl,  if  you  were  engaged,  you’d 
be  very  angry  if  one  wbo  had  found  out  the  secret  would 
give  it  publicity  before  you  were  ready  for  the  public  to 
know  it.  Let  the  bride  herself  be  the  first  to  announce  it.  I 
certainly  would  not  be  the  one  to  do  so.  ” 

Old  men  and  elderly  ladies  before  leaving  came  to  Fred, 
shook  hands  with  him  and  congratulated  him  on  his  speech 
that  evening,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  he  bad  done  even 
better  than  he  had  expected. 

Eunice  came  to  him  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  young 
man  who  had  escorted  her  to  the  table,  extended  her  hand  to 
him.  smiled  and  said: 

“Fred,  I  forgive  you  everything.” 

“Bless  you.  Advocate!  Your  heart  wouldn’t  let  you  bear 
malice  if  your  head  wanted  to.” 

“When  are  you  going  to  return  home?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  tear  myself  away. 
Mother  nud  Margie  are  here,  and  I  shall  be  guided  entirely 
by  their  wishes." 

“Oh.  they  are  not  going  to  leave  for  some  time  yet.” 

“Neither  will  I.  tht*n.  Terry  and  I  will  hang  around  and 
may  probably  raid  some  of  the  watermelon  patches  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  I  saw  Farmer  Andrews 
ve  t  -rday,  and  he  told  me  that  his  melons  were  ripening  fast, 
and  that  whenever  Terry.  Dick.  .Toe  and  myself  wanted  to 
have  a  few  or’  them,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  at  his  home;  we  told  him  that  we  would  certainly 
rlo  so  ali  cr  we  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  banquet  to¬ 
night. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

'[  ie  ne\t  daj  there  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  railway  sta- 
Lo.;  at  Avon  to  see  the  departing  Alumni  off  to  their  re- 
sjy  •  t i re  homes.  They  lived  in  all  parts,  of  the  State,  and 
*ouv-  beyond  it#  boarders. 
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The  professor  and  all  the  faculty  of  the  academy  were  pres¬ 
ent,  including  the  Advocate  and  her  mother.  The  entire  senior 
class  of  the  girls’  high  school  came  down  in  carriages,  and 
again  the  inquiry  passed  around  as  to  who  the  two  engaged 
couples  were. 

“Terry,  old  fellow,”  sang  out  one  of  the  Alumni,  “you  are 
going  to  hang  on  a  while  longer  here,  are  you?” 

“Yes.  It’s  about  the  hardest  place  to  get  away  from  I  ever 
was  in.” 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stay,  Fred?”  another  asked. 

“Just  waiting  on  my  mother,”  he  replied,  “who  was  never 
in  Avon  before.” 

“Xo  waiting  on  your  girl,  eh?” 

“Yes,  I  wait  on  her  all  the  time,  and  the  fact  is,  T’m  wait¬ 
ing  for  her.” 

“Just,  what  I  suspected,”  and  he  looked  at  Evelyn,  who 
laughed  and  remarked; 

“Fred  will  say  anything,  you  know.  He  can  say  more  and 
mean  less  than  any  of  you  academy  boys.” 

“Well,  whatever  he  says,  he  says  well.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he’s  a  good  talker,  and  we  all  like  to  listen  to 
him.  ” 

After  the  train  moved  out  the  professor  and  his  wife  turned 
to  Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  and  invited  them  and  the  young 
ladies  to  make  their  homes  over  at  the  academy  during  the 
remainder  of  their  stay  in  Avon. 

“It’s  better,”  added  the  professor,  “that  you  should  all  be 
together,  and  now  that  the  others  have  gone,  we  have  ample 
room  for  your  entertainment.” 

“Thank  you,  professor.”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  go  back  to  the 
house  and  consult  the  ladies  about  it.  I  believe  that  Tom  and 
his  wife  are  going  to  leave  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  Misses 
Wellborn  will  go  with  them  as  far  as  Fredonia,  where  they 
will  take  the  train  for  Ashton,  where  they  are  summering.” 

The  professor’s  party  returned  to  the  academy,  while  Fred 
and  Terry  accompanied  the  girls  back  to  the  Hawthorne  resi¬ 
dence,  where  they  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  day  rest¬ 
ing  quietly  from  the  fatigue  of  the  convention  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  evening  before. 

“I’m  glad  it’s  all  over  with.  Terry,”  remarked  Fred,  as  they 
sat  on  the  piazza  talking  over  the  incidents  of  the  great  re¬ 
union. 

“So  am  I.  It  has-been  a  splendid  advertisement  for  the 
academy,  and  I  think  the  professor  is  about  the  happiest  man 
in  the  State  to-day.” 

“Xo  doubt  of  that,”  assented  Fred.  “It  hasn’t  cost  him  a 
cent  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.” 

“A  thousand  dollars  wouldn’t  cover  it,  Fred,"  said  Terry. 
“But  it  will  be  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  to  him  in  the 
future.  He  has  a  good  head  for  business,  and  be  knows  as 
much  about  advertising  as  the  famous  showman  Barnurn 
did.” 

After  a  little  more  talk  they  decided  that  it  was  best  for 
them  to  accept  the  professor’s  invitation  to  go  over  to  the 
academy  and  be  his  guests  during  the  remainder  of  their 
stay  in  Avon.  Evelyn  insisted  that  it  was  Fred’s  duty  to 
keep  with  his  mother  and  sister  as  much  as  possible  and  see 
.that  they  enjoyed  their  visit. 

“But  really.”  she  added.  "1  think  that  the  rest  of  us  should 
go  home  because  the  invitation  extended  to  us  was  merely 
on  your  account." 

“Oh,  drop  that  now,"  said  Fred,  “the  professor  and  his 
wife  think  just  as  much  of  Terry  as  they  do  of  me  or  any 
other  student,  and  if  you  and  Terry  and  Mary  don’t  go  over, 

I  won’t  either.” 

“Well,  we  leave'  lo-morrow,”  said  Tom  Tlpps,  “and  the 
Missess  Wellborn  will  go  with  us.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  you  break  tip  the  party,”  returned  Fred. 
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“IVe’ll  stay  here  then  until  you  and  the  ladies  leave.  Then 
Terry  and  I  will  take  the  girls  over  to  the  academy.  Dick, 
what  are  you  and  Joe  going  to  do?” 

“Just  as  we  please,"  said  Dick.  “We'll  go  over  to  The 
academy  for  a  few  days  to  relieve  you  and  Terry  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  four  young  ladies.” 

“Good!”  laughed  Terry.  “I  like  a  fellow  that  sticks  to  his 
friends.” 

“See  here,”  said  Fred,  “I  suggest  that  we  all  go  over  to  the 
academy  this  evening  and  have  a  jolly  time,  return  here,  see 
Tom  and  the  ladies  off  to-morrow’  and  then  move  over  and 
stay  there  until  we  are  fired  out” 

The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  that  evening  after 
tea,  the  entire  party  went  over  to  the  academy  where  they 
spent  several  hours  singing  songs  and  telling  stories. 

Tom  Tipps  and  his  wife  and  the  two  Wellborn  girls  then 
took  leave  of  the  professor’s  family,  Mrs.  Fearnot  and  Margie, 
after  which  they  all  returned  to  the  Hawthorne  residence. 

The  next  morning  Tom  and  his  party  left,  and  an  hour  or 
two  later  the  two  girls  and  four  boys  moved  to  the  academy 
to  prolong  their  visit  to  the  professor’s  family. 

“Now,  there’s  four  pair  of  us,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  we 
ought  to  have  a  good  time  while  we  are  together.  I  suggest 
that  every  morning  we  draw  straw's  to  settle  the  question 
as  to  which  of  the  girls  we  shall  have  for  the  day.” 

“Why,  what  an  idea,”  exclaimed  Marguerite. 

“Well,  it’s  the  only  way  to  prevent  us  boj’s  from  fighting,” 
laughed  Terry.  “We’ve  got  sporting  blood  enough  in  us  to 
stand  by  the  decision  of  the  straws  for  twenty-four  hours.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  good  idea,”  laughed  Evelyn,  and  of  course 
the  girls  agreed  to  it. 

They  remained  together  in  a  bunch  pretty  much  the  whole 
day,  and  spent  the  evening  singing  and  chatting  till  a  late 

hour. 

On  the  following  morning  the  straws  were  drawn  to  set¬ 
tle  the  question  of  escorts  for  the  day,  and  the  result  was  ex¬ 
tremely  laughable.  Both  Fred  and  Terry  drew'  their  own 
sisters  for  partners. 

“Say,  let’s  try  this  over,”  suggested  Terry.  “This  isn’t 
Just  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things.” 

Amid  a  great  deal  of  laughter  the  straws  were  drawn 
again,  when  Fred  won  Eunice,  Dick  secured  Evelyn,  Terry 
had  Margie,  while  Joe  was  to'  take  charge  of  Mary. 

“Now,  that’s  just  as  it  ought  to  be,”  said  Terry. 

It  was  extremely  -satisfactory  to  the  Advocate,  who  greatly 
feared  that  she  had  seriously  blundered  the  day  before,  after 
listening  to  Fred’s  remarks  about  the  jealousies  of  people. 
She  had  heard  him  declare  that  jealousy  was  a  detestable 
trait,  and  that  he  would  cut  off  both  his  hands  rather  than 
marry  a  jealous-hearted  girl.  She  had  resolved  never  to  ex¬ 
hibit  any  jealousy  again  in  his  presence,  even  though  she 
might  be  almost  consumed  by  it. 

Fred  never  found  her  so  pleasant  before,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  his  utmost  to  entertain  her,  but  adroitly  managed 
to  keep  them  all  pretty  much  together  in  order  to  avoid  any 
tendency  toward  spooning. 

In  the  afternoon  he  suggested  that  they  all  go  down  to 
the  boathouse  and  row  up  to  the  Andrews  farm  to  indulge 
in  a  feast  of  watermelon.  The  suggestion  was  hailed  with 
delight,  and  they  hurried  down  to  the  boathouse  where  each 
of  the  boys  procured  a  boat  and  put  his  girl  into  it. 

“Now,  girls,”  called  out  Fred,  “these  are  racing  sculls,  you 
know,  so  you  must  sit  perfectly  still,  or  overboard  you'll  go. 
They  are  the  easiest  things  capsized  of  anything  on  the 
water. " 

"I’m  very  much  afraid  of  them,"  remarked  Eunice.  “1 
think  It  would  bo  better  If  we  either  walked  or  went  up  in 

carriages.” 


"Oh,  we’ll  stick  to  the  boat,”  said  Fred,  and  they 
aged  to  get  the  girls  seated  in  the  boats  and  started 
the  river.  They  reached  the  Andrew's  place  oft*'  a 


man- 
ft  up 
brisk 


row’,  and  w’ere  welcomed  by  the  family  of  the  old  farmer. 

There  was  a  great  feast  of  melons,  and  the  party  remniii‘*<l 
there  for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  they  started  back 
on  their  return  to  the  academy.  When  within  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  boathouse,  Evelyn  called  to  Eunice.  The 
latter  in  trying  to  turn  around  so  as  to  look  at  her.  capsized 
the  boat  and  she  and  Fred  were  in  the  water.  The  other 
girls  screamed,  when  Evelyn  and  Dick  w’ere  upset. 

Of  course  the  two  boys  w’ere  excellent  swimmers,  as  was 
Evelyn  also;  but  Eunice  couldn’t  sw’im  and  she  came  within 
an  ace  of  drowning  Fred,  who  of  course  was  doiug  h;s  ut¬ 
most  to  swim  ashore  with  her.  It  w’as  an  utter  impossibility 
to  climb  into  the  little  boat.  Evelyn  swam  ashore,  wiling 
Dick  to  secure  the  boat  as  she  could  swim  like  a  fish.  Dick, 
how’ever.  gallantly  kept  alongside  of  her  till  they  reached  the 
river  bank  a  little  above  the  boathouse,  while  Fred  was  ex¬ 
erting  himself  trying  to  persuade  Eunice  tg  keep  still  and 
let  him  get  her  ashore.  She  was  so  terribly  frightened,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  clutched  him  around  tne  neck  with  both  arms, 
greatly  impeding  his  efforts  to  save  her.  He  managed  to 
reach  the  shore  with  her,  liow’ever,  w’here  Joe  Jencks,  after 
landing  Mary,  pulled  her  out  of  the  water.  She  fainted  dead 
aw  ay,  and  the  girls  had  a  lot  of  trouble  bringing  her  to. 

Evelyn,  though,  dripping  w’et.  laughed  at  the  accident,  and 
said  she  didn’t  mind  it  at  all.  She  devoted  herself  to  looking 


after  Eunice,  who.  w’hen  she  came  to,  tnrew  her  arms  around 
Fred’s  neck,  and  called  him  her  savior. 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “he  saved  me  several  times, 
and  I  kissed  him  for  all  I  W’as  w’orth.  The  rascal  likes  it. 
I  believe  he  turned  the  boat  over  just  for  the  very  purpose 
of  playing  the  hero.” 

“Did  Dick  turn  the  boat  over  for  you?”  snapped  Eunice. 

“No.  I  did  it  myself,  just  to  keep  you  company.  I  knew 
I  could  sw’im  out.” 


“Yes,"  laughed  Dick,  “she  can  swim  like  a  duck.  I  tried 
to  hug  her  in  the  w*ater,  but  she  wouldn't  allow  it,  while  you 
w’ere  nearly  choking  Fred  to  death.” 

Oh,  but  Eunice  was  mad!  Dick  and  Evelyn  were  disposed 
to  destroy  the  romance  of  the  rescue. 

“Say.  Evelyn,  you  aud  Dick  shut  up  now.  Just  because 
you  two  can  sw’im  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  light 
of  such  a  serious  matter.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  the 
Advocate,  who  cau’t  swim,  and  I  tell  you  it  was  a  pretty 
hard  effort  on  my  part  to  save  her.  I  made  up  my  mind  if 
I  couldn't  get  lier  out  alive,  I'd  go  to  the  bottom  with  her." 

“Oh.  you  would  have  to,"  retorted  Evelyn,  “judging  from 
the  way  she  held  on  to  you,  it  was  evident  that  if  she  couldn't 
get  out,  you  shouldn’t.” 

“Oh,  you  did  the  very  same  thing  once,  old  girl,  out  at  the 
lake,  too."  retorted  Fred,  "before  you  learned  how  to  swim, 
and  I  had  the  mark  of  arms  around  my  neck  for  a  week  after¬ 
ward.  Terry,  run  up  to  the  house,  get  the  carriage  and  have 
it  sent  dowu  here  for  these  two  half-drowued  girls." 

Terry  started  oft’,  but  before  the  carriage  could  get  there, 
the  tw’o  mothers,  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Fearnot.  came  run¬ 
ning  down  to  the  boathouse  frightened  almost  to  death. 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,”  laughed  Fred.  "There’s  no¬ 
body  hurt,  and  none  of  the  sweetness  of  either  girl  has  p.h'U 
dissolved  by  the  water.” 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  THE 
SOUTH;  OK,  OUT  WITH  OLD  BILL  BLAND." 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


The  medicine  chest  on  large  steamships  is  like  a  closet 
or  cupboard,  with  a  glass  door,  built  in  the  ship.  In  this 
chest  the  medicine  bottles,  gilt-labeled,  are  arranged  on 
shelves  that  rise  one  above  another  in  receding  tiers.  It 
is  practically  a  well-appointed  little  drug  store.  There  is 
supplied  with  the  medicine  chest  a  book,  explaining  the 
uses  of  the  medicines,  the  proper  doses,  the  effects,  et 
cetera. 


Rioting  in  the  streets  of  Tokio,  collisions  between  the 
police  and  the  populace,  many  hurt  and  numerous  arrests 
were  the  climax  to  a  turbulent  day  inside  and  outside 
the  Japanese  Parliament.  The  Japanese  Diet  rejected  by 
205  votes  against  164  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  naval  graft 
investigation.  A  huge  mob  marched  toward  the  House  of 
Parliament,  overturning  jinrickishas  and  attacking  sev¬ 
eral  Government  officials  on  their  way. 

Three  hundred  dollars  for  a  baseball  education  is  the 

• 

unique  bequest  made  in  the  will  of  the  late  John  R.  Mc- 
Vev,  a  bachelor  of  Mahoning  Township.  The  money  is  to 
be  used  to  provide  a  baseball  education  for  McVey’s  fa¬ 
vorite  nephew,  Daniel  McVey,  Jr,  if  he  shows  any  in¬ 
clination  to  follow  that  sport  as  a  business.  If  the  boy 
should  decide  to  make  some  other  field  his  lifework,  then 
the  $300  is  to  be  used  by  his  mother  for  his  benefit  in 
whatever  way  she  may  think  best  for  him. 


The  recent  conversion  of  Carl  Norris,  a  farmer  living 
near  Modena,  Mo.,  caused  him  to  pay  $6  to  Robert  Sandlin 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  he  had  owed  for  eighteen  }rears, 
and  he  says  he  has  paid  other  old  debts  amounting  to 
$300  since  his  conversion.  Norris  and  Sandlin  are  old 
friends.  When  Norris  visited  here  recently  he  told  Sand¬ 
lin  of  a  wrong  which  he  had  committed  against  him  years 
ago.  The  men  estimated  the  amount  at  $6,  and  Sandlin 
was  presented  with  a  check  for  that  amount,  including 
interest  to  date. 


When  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  was  in  camp  in  De¬ 
cember,  1861,  Julia  Ward  Howe  visited  the  headquarters 
of  General  George  B.  McClellan.  This  gifted  woman  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  “boys  in  blue”  were  all 
sincring  “John  Brown's  Body.”  Naturally  she  was  dis- 
t rested  by  the  inelegant  words  of  the  song  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  the  famous  tune  a  new  lyric.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  the  capital  that  evening  and  retired  for  the 
night.  But  the  thought  of  the  song  drove  sleep  from  her 
eves,  so  she  ape  and  wrote  the  gem  of  American  verse 
which  bears  h&tmme-  On  her  return  to  Boston  James  T. 
Fields,  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  suggested  the 
t;he.  “Trie  Baltic  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  and  it  was 
imbJirbed  m  the  February  number  of  that  magazine  in 

186*. 


A  French  sportsman  of  Labouheyre,  in  the  Landes  De¬ 
partment,  has  just  returned  from  Tangier  with  a  check 
for  $3,000,  given  to  him  by  a  wealthy  American  resident 
there,  Mr.  Theristes,  for  bringing  back  a  gold  ring  col¬ 
lar  which  he  found  around  the  neck  of  a  woodcock  shot  by 
him  near  Labouheyre.  Mr.  Theristes,  while  traveling  in 
Siberia  early  in  December,  came  accidentally  upon  a 
woodcock  with  its  beak  and  claws  frozen  to  the  ice  and 
consequently  imprisoned.  He  freed  the  bird,  succeeded 
in -restoring  animation  to  it,  and  for  a  whim  be  encircles 
the  neck  of  the  bird  with  a  gold  collar,  on  which  he  en¬ 
graved  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  $3,000  to  any  one  bring¬ 
ing  the  woodcock  back  to  him.  The  bird  must  have  flown 
in  a  straight  line,  hardly  stopping  for  rest,  for  it  reached 

the  Landes  only  a  month  later,  where  it  met  its  death. 

( 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  the  heliograph  is  an 
instrument  for  signaling  short  distances,  it  has  been  used 
successfully  over  a  distance  as  great  as  seventy  miles.  But 
this  necessarily  was  on  an  exceptionally  clear  day  with 
an  intense  sunlight.  This  instrument,  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  been  found  of  benefit  in  army  tac¬ 
tics,  is  destined  to  pass  in  the  near  future  to  oblivion  as 
the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  wireless  telegraph.  The 
heliograph  is  nothing  more  than  a  mirror  on  which  the 
sun’s  rays  are  caught  and  by  which  they  are  reflected.  The 
flashes  can  be  thrown  in  anv  desired  direction  and  the 

j 

telegraphic  Morse  code  generally  is  used.  The  distance 
at  which  flashes  from  the  heliograph  and  other  objects 
can  be  discerned  by  the  eye  depends  on  two  things — the 
height  and  the  clearness  of  the  air.  The  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  object  in  the  British  Isles  is  Mt.  Snowdon,  in  Wales, 
which  on  a  clear  day  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  Bray 
Head,  County  Wicklow,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  eighty  - 
five  miles.  Snowdon  can  also  he  seen  from  Waterloo, 
Liverpool,  a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles.  In  the  Fens, 
where  the  ground  is  perfectly  flat  for  miles,  any  lofty  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  seen  a  long  way  off.  Boston  Stump,  the  tower 
of  the  fine  old  church  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  is  visible 
from  the  Leicestershire  Hills,  quite  forty  miles  away. 
From  the  top  of  the  famous  Blackpool  tower  you  can  on 
a  clear  day  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Mountain  of  Snaefell, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  distance  is  a  good  sixty  miles.  In 
Mexico  the  air  is  said  to  be  clearer  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  only  country  where  a 
view  extending  to  200  miles  can  be  obtained.  By  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  Sierra  Mountains  the  lonely  peak  of 
Mt.  Sparta  can  be  seen.  It  would  take  four  hours  bv  ex¬ 
press  train  to  reach  it.  Mt.  Everest,  in  the  Himalayas,  is 
the  tallest  mountain  in  the  world.  From  Darjeeling  the 
gigantic  cone  of  Everest  is  seen  rising  in  snowy  grandeur 
among  its  mighty  neighbors,  and  any  stranger  would  vow 
that  it  was  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  away.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  distance  is  107  miles  as  the  crow 
flies. 
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DRIFTING  IN  UNKOWN  SEAS 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


CHAPTER  A'  (Continued). 

Now,  the  boys  learned  more  about  the  ship,  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  their  home  for  the  present,  for  Ella 
took  them  down  into  the  ice  house  where  "Teat  sides  of 

o 

meat  were  hanging,  and  then  after  the  tiger  and  the 
leopard  had  been  fed  with  big  pieces  of  raw  meat,  and  the 
orang-outang  with  eornmeal  mush,  and  the  birds  and 
monkevs  had  been  iriven  their  share,  thev  all  sat  down  to 

%>  V  1/ 

their  own  dinner,  prepared  by  Ella  in  the  galley,  and 
put  upon  the  table  in  as  good  shape  as  a  first-class  cook 
could  have  done  it. 

The  meal  passed  pleasantly,  Ella  telling  of  her  life  in 
the  show  business  and  Bruce  relating  the  details  of  bis 
own  simple  story,  while  Tom  said  little  but  ate  a  great 
deal. 

Before  the  dinner  was.  over  these  three  young  folks  felt 
as  though  they  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives. 

“Have  you  any  idea  where  we  are,  Bruce  ?”  asked  Ella, 
after  dinner  was  over.  “Supposing  we  could  manage  to 
get  a  sail  up,  where  would  we  go?” 

“I  haven  t  the  faintest  notion,”  replied  Bruce.  “I  am 
no  sailor,  and  Captain  Wakeman  never  told  us  much.” 

“It  was  the  same  with  Captain  Brown  of  the  Dean,” 
replied  Ella.  'Hie  was  a  very  disagreeable  person  and 
half  drunk  most  of  the  time.  It  was  just  like  him  to 
serve  me  the  wav  he  did.” 


a* 


“I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  try  for  it,  anyway,”  said 
Bruce,  “but  what  do  you  say  to  lying  quiet  here  for  a 
day  or  two?  Some  ship  ipav  come  along  and  take  us 

off.” 

“That  s  for  you  to  say,  Bruce,”  replied  Ella,  “but  I 
think  it  depends  somewhat  upon  how  badlv  the  shin 

leaks.”  ‘  1 

“Why.  she  doesn't  seem  to  leak  at  all,”  replied  Bruce. 
“Dve  examined  the  pumps  three  times  now,  and  1  can’t 
make  out-  that  much  water  is  coming  in.”  * 

“Then  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  we  shouldn't  rig  up 
our  mast  as  soon  as  possible:  we  can’t  stay  here  for  anv 
length  of  time,  that  is  certain.  1  think  we  had  better 
move  on.” 

This  was  quite  apparent,  for  no  water  had  been  found 
on  the  atoll,  and  Bruce  fully  realized  that  they  would  be 
jn  greater  danger  where  they  were  than  out  at  sea  in  ease 
of  another  simoon. 

But  Bruce  was  determined  not  to  move  awav  from  the 
atoll  until  one  thing  had  been  accomplished. 

“I’m  going  to  dive  down  to  that  steamer,”  he  declared. 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

“My  curiosity  is  aroused  and  I  want  to  see  what  there  is 
on  board.” 

“Can  you  do  it?”  asked  Ella.  / 

“Certainly  I  can,”  replied  Bruce. 

“But  the  sharks?” 

I’ll  take  care  of  the  sharks,  don't  you  worry.” 
'You're  the  sort  I  like,”  laughed  Ella.  “If  we  ever 
get  to  Australia  I  think  I  shall  hire  you  to  run  tile  show.” 

“I'm  open  to  an  engagement,”  replied  Bruce;  “hut  we 
are  not  there  yet.  Now,  Ella,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
let  us  do  the  dishwashing  and  cleaning  up  here?” 

“Indeed  I'm  not:  that’s  my  work.”  said  Ella.  “If  you 
are  going  to  do  your  diving,  do  it  now." 

This  was  just  what  Bruce  was  coming  at,  so  he  and 
Tom  took  the  boat  and  pulled  out  over  the  sunken  steamer. 

“That's  a  nice  girl.  Bruce,”  remarked  Tom.  “I  like 
her.  By  gracious,  I’d  rather  he  here  than  on  the  Jones.'’ 

“It's  all  right  while  it  lasts,  Tom,  hut  I'm  afraid  there's 
trouble  ahead  of  us.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  shut 
up  with  leopards  and  tigers  and  orang-outangs.  Suppose 
one  of  them  should  get  out  in  the  night  and  pay  us  a 
visit?  Phew!  It  makes  a  fellow's  hair  stand  on  end  to 
think  of  it  ;  but  here  we  are.  I'm  going  to  know  more 
about  that  steamer  if  it  takes  a  leg.*’ 

“Gesh !  Don’t  say  that !  A  shark  may  take  your  leg 
before  you  get  through  with  it,  Bruce,”  replied  Tom. 
“Say,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  go  down.  I  hope?” 

“Well,  not  much.  You  keep  things  all  right  up  here — 
that’s  all  I  ask.” 

While  talking,  Bruce  had  been  pulling  off  his  clothes, 
and  he  was  now  stripped  and  ready  for  business.  As  he 
stood  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  he  could  distinctly  see  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  before  him,  and  he  watched  long  and 
earnestly,  but  he  could  see  no  sign  of  sharks. 

“I  reckon  it's  all  right,  Tom,  and  I'm  ready  now,”  lie 
said  at  last. 

With  his  sailor's  knife  in  his  teeth,  Bruce  made  his  dive 
and  Tom.  leaning  over  the  side  watched  his  legs  as  thev 
shot  downward  toward  the  wtccL 


he  was 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  GOLPEX  DISCOVERT. 

Bruce  Campbell  was  a  splendid  swimmer,  but 
a  still  better  diver. 

When  he  was  quite  a  little  boy  he  used  to  swim  n  great 
deal,  and  it  happened  that  a  professional  diver  took  a 
fancy  to  the  bright  lad  and  taught  him  some  of  “ 
of  his  art. 


ic  secret 
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Bruce  could  throw  himself  down  into  the  water  to  a 
depth,  and  stay  there  three  full  minutes  without 
'ho  .east  exertion.  Ife  could  also  walk  about  on  the 
bottom,  and  do  many  other  remarkable  things,  and  Tom 
watched  him  in  silent  amazement  as  lie  walked  about  on 
the  deck  of  the  sunken  steamer.  He  saw  him  stoop 
down  and  examine  the  skeleton,  and  look  into  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  deck  staterooms.  Then,  to  his  horror,  Bruce 
vanished  down  the  companionway,  and  was  gone. 

“Oh  1  Oh  !  He'll  never  be  able  to  get  up  again  !  Never 
in  the  world!”  gasped  Tom.  “Great  gosh!  He’ll  have 
to  fight  for  it  even  if  he  does !” 

A  huge  white  shark  came  suddenly  into  view.  It  turned 
on  its  back  am,I  seemed  to  look  upward  at  Tom,  who  pulled 
out  his  revolver — we  neglected  to  mention  that  two  had 
been  discovered  in  the  captain’s  stateroom  on  board  the 

Dean. 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  Tom  fired  and  the 
water  was  dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  the  shark:  but  the 
monster  sailed  on  out  of  sight,  and  to  Tom’s  immense  re¬ 
lief  there  was  Bruce  on  deck  again  holding  something  in 
his  hand. 

He  looked  up,  his  eyes  seeming  to  follow  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  shark,  and  then  all  at  once  he  began  to 
rise. 

“Good  for  you,  Tom  !’*  he  shouted  when  he  came  to  the 
surface.  “Perhaps  you  saved  my  life  then — I  don't  know. 
But  look  here,  old  man !  Look  here !” 

And  Bruce  held  up  a  small  canvas  bag  in  his  left  hand, 
while  his  right  grasped  the  knife,  ready1  for  the  shark 
in  ease  it  took  a  notion  to  return. 

“What  is  it?"  cried  Tom.  “Better  get  in  the  boat, 
Bruce !” 

“Here,  lake  it!  I'm  coming!”  cried  Bruce,  and  lie 
tossed  the  bag  into  the  boat.  Instantly  it  burst,  and  a 
great  number  of  little  yellow  lumps  fell  about  Tom’s 

feet. 

“Gosh!  What's  all  this  stuff,  Bruce?”  cried  Tom,  with 
his  mouth  wide  opeu. 

“What  is  it?  Wire,  it’s  gold.”  answered  Bruce,  climb¬ 
ing  in.  “Tom,  there's  a  dozen  skeletons  in  the  cabin,  and 
near  one  is  a  box,  and  it’s  just  filled  with  bags  like  this.” 

“Hooray!  Then  we  are  rich,  Bruce!”  cried  Tom,  Iris 
eves  popping  forward  in  their  usual  way. 

“Rich — yes,  I  suppose  so.  'There  will  be  no  trouble 
about  getting  it,  but  what  good  is  gold  going  to  do  us, 
-ituated  the  way  we  are?” 

Here  was  another  mystery  of  the  deep.  Who  were  these 
dead  men?  What  had  happened  to  the  steamer?  Bruce 
declared  that  her  name  wa-  the  J.  T.  Iluncie.  and  her 
port  Melbourne,  but.  beyond  that  he  had  learned  nothing, 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  informal  ion  would  ever  come. 

“But  I’m  going  for  that  gold,  Tom,  shark  or  no  shark,” 
he  added.  “There  must  he  many  thousand  dollars’  worth, 
and  if  wo  ever  do  succeed  in  getting  to  civilized  parts 
again  it  will  bo  mighty  handy  stuff  to  have  about  the 
hou.se.” 

••you  hot  it.  will,  Bruce.  Sav,  we  can  buy  a  hotel  of 
our  own,  cun  t  we?" 

“I wo,  perhaps,  if  they  arc  not  very  big  ones,  Tom; 


see  any  more  sharks  let 

them  have  another  shot." 

Thus  saving  Bruce  made  his  second  dive  and  after  that 
lie  made  six  more. 

Each  time  lie  came  up  with 'another  bag  of  gold. 

“There’s  twelve  altogether,”  he  said,  when  he  came  up 
for  the  sixth  time,  “but  I'm  played  out.  We  shall  have 
to  give  it  up  now." 

“Gosh,  Bruce,  I  should  think  you  might  be.  I  don't 
see  how  you  do  it  anyhow.  Say,  how  much  do  you  think 
this  gold  is  worth?” 

“I  reckon  it  at  about  two  pounds  to  the  bag,  Tom.” 

“Well,  and  how  much  does  that  make?” 

“For  what  there  is  here  about  three  thousand  dollars, 
but  remember  there  are  still  five  bags  more.” 

“About  five  thousand  altogether,  Bruce?” 

“Something  like  that.” 

“Gosh,  Bruce,  but  it’s  a  lot  of  money.” 

“No  fortune,  Tom,  but  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  us  if 
we  ever  get  where  we  can  use  it,"  replied  Bruce,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dress. 

“You  didn’t  see  anything  more  of  the  shark?”  asked 
Tom. 

“No:  1  don't  think  there  arc  many  sharks  here,  but  of 
course  they  are  more  or  less  everywhere  in  these  tropical 
waters.  It’s  always  a  risk  diving  without  a  knife.” 

“Look !  Look !”  cried  Tom,  suddenly.  ‘AYhat’s  that 
low  down  in  the  water  away  over  there?” 

“Smoke!"  cried  Bruce.  “It’s  a  steamer!” 

“Gosh,  no !  It  can’t  be,  Bruce.  Why  don’t  we  see  her 
if  we  can  see  the  smoke?’’ 

“Because  she's  too  far  off." 

“But  we  see  the  smoko.  T  don’t  sec  why  we  can’t  see 
the  steamer  too.'’ 

“Why,  you  stupid  fellow,  don’t  you  know  that  the  earth 
is  round,  and  out  at  sea  any  vessel  beyond  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  is  below  the  horizon." 

“Horizon — what’s  that,  Bruce?” 

“The  lowest  point  in  the  sky  that  you  can  see,  of 
course.” 

“How  can  the  steamer  he  below  the  lowest  point?” 

The  ease  seemed  hopeless,  and  Bruce  gave  it  up,  for 
they  were  pretty  near  to  the  ship  now,  and  Ella  came  to 
the  rail  and  called  out  to  know  what  luck  they  had  been 
having. 

“Great !”  cried  Bruce.  “We’ve  made  a  find.” 

“A  find  !  What  do  you  mean  ?”  exclaimed  Ella,  looking 
down  at  them. 

* 

“Gold !”  answered  Bruce,  holding  up  one  of  the  bags. 
“There’s  more  of  it,  too,  and — ” 

“Look,  look!”  yelled  Tom.  “The  orang-outang!” 

Across  the  deck  came  Jocko  with  great  bounds,  making 
straight  for  the  place  where  Ella  stood. 

It  was  a  critical  moment. 

The  orang-outang  is  an  untamable  beast  and  cannot  be 
controlled  by  the  power  of  the  human  eye  like -the  tiger, 
but  Ella  tried  it  just  the  same. 

“Down,  Jocko!  Down!”  she  cried,  holding  up  both 
hands,  and  motioning  the  big  monkey  away. 


hut  hero  goes  again.  If  you 


(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


MORE  AVIATORS  KILLED. 

Gaptain  Gaston  Niquet,  of  the  First  Artillery,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Jean  Louis  Delvert,  of  the  Twenty-first  Artillery, 
both  attached  temporarily  to  the  French  Army  Aviation 
Corps,  were  killed  bv  falling  with  their  biplane  while  fly¬ 
ing  over  the  military  aerodrome,  Bourges,  France.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Delvert  was  acting  as  pilot.  The  officers  intended 
to  drop  explosive  bombs  and  had  reached  a  height  of  about 
300  feet.  In  making  a  turn  the  biplane  suddenly  inclined 
to  the  left  and  fell.  Delvert  was  picked  up  dead,  and 
.  Captain  Niquet  died  within  a  few  minutes.  The  bombs 
were  found  among  the  wreckage.  Lieutenant  Delvert  had 
been  drafted  by  the  Experimental  Commission,  succeeding 
Lieutenant  Jean  Krevder,  who  was  killed  during  a  flight 
near  here  last  May. 


“You  can’t  deceive  persons  in  that  way  now.  They 
know  too  much  about  secret  drawers  and  hiding  places. 
Why,  in  those  days  when  we  got  upholstered  furniture, 
sofas  and  chairs,  the  first  thing  the  men  did  was  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  everything  to  see  if  there  was 
money  or  valuables  of  any  kind  concealed.  Putting  your 
hand  down  between  the  seat  and  back  of  a  stuffed  chair 
you  were  likely  to  bring  up  anything — money  in  bills  or 
coin,  deeds,  wills,  all  sorts  of  things  that  persons  wanted 
to  put  away  for  safe  keeping. 

•'Nothing  of  that  kind  happens  now.  Persons  are  more 
careful  of  their  belongings  for  one  thing;  they  have  more 
faith  in  safe  deposit  boxes,  and  if  they  did  hide  anything 
in  a  stuffed  chair  that  is  the  first  place  the  heirs  would 
look  for  it.” 


WHITE  HOUSE  RELICS  FOUND. 

An  old  armchair  in  which  a  British  officer  sat  the  day 
the  capitol  of  the  United  States  was  burned  in  1812  and 
a  bureau,  originally  placed  in  the  White  House  when  it 
was  occupied  by  George  and  Martha  Washington,  are  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Lawrence,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ind.  The  two  pieces  have  been  handed  down  from 
Henry  Ingle,  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  grandfather.  Henry  Ingle 
supplied  much  of  the  furniture  that  was  placed  in  the 
White  House  and  George  Washington's  Mount  Vernon 
home.  After  the  bureau  had  been  in  the  White  House  a 
while,  one  of  the  drawers  stuck  and  it  was  returned  to 
Ingle,  who  sent  it  to  his  home.  The  chair  was  on  the 
porch  of  the  Ingle  home  in  Washington  when  the  British 
burned  the  capital.  An  officer  of  a  regiment  of  the  troops 
which  had  stopped  in  the  street  went  upon  the  porch,  took 
possession  of  the  easy  chair  and  then  ordered  the  Ingle 
family  to  serve  him  dinner. 


SECRET  DRAWERS. 

Two  old  Chippendale  writing  desks  which  were  sold  in 
one  of  the  art  galleries  of  New  York  recently  contained 
secret  compartments.  One  of  these  had  on  either  end 
what  appeared  to  be  sets  of  leather  covered  books,  but 
pressing  a  spring  showed  the  books  to  be  nothing  but  the 
backs  of  small  doors  concealing  a  small  compartment.  At 
the  top  of  the  other  desk  were  apparently  three  small  draw¬ 
ers,  but  these,  like  the  books,  were  only  drawers  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  spring  opens  the  door  which  the  drawer- 
fronts  formed  and  inside’ was  a  compartment  fitted  with 
small  drawers.  There  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  secret 
compartments.  The  days  of  finding  lost  wills  and  other 
treasures  in  such  places  have  gone. 

“Fifteen  years  or  so  ago,”  said  the  auctioneer,  “in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  an  old  secretary  was  brought  to  me  to  be  sold 
which  had  belonged  to  an  elderly  woman.  She  was  re¬ 
lated  to  persons  who  are  now  of  world-wide  reputation. 
As  the  men  were  moving  this  secretary  we  thought  we 
heard  a  rattling  sound  and  upon  examination  we  found  a 


PADEREWSKI’S  SWORN  DENIAL. 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  the  Polish  pianist,  whose  West¬ 
ern  tour  has  been  hampered  by  threats  arising  from  a 
rumor,  coming  no  one  knows  whence,  that  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  founding  of  a  Polish  newspaper  which  at¬ 
tacks  the  Jews,  has  beeD  so  much  annoved  bv  the  out- 
come  that  he  has  made  an  affidavit  denying  the  accusa¬ 
tions. 

The  affidavit  was  made  at  El  Paso  de  Robies,  Cal.,  on 
February  5,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  friend. 
Here  it  is: 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  ss. : 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 

and  says : 

My  home  is  at  Merges,  in  Switzerland ;  I  am  temporarily 
sojourning  at  the  Hot  Springs  at  El  Paso  de  Robies,  in 
California. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  been  publicly  subjected  to 
many  unjust  charges,  which  have  caused  many  of  mv 
friends  indignation  and  concern.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
those  good  friends,  and  for  such  use  as  they  may  make 
of  this  affidavit,  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  I  hereby 

*  I  * 

swear  and  declare : 

That  1  never  gave  money  to  any  anti-Jewish  newspaper 
whatsoever ; 

That  the  establishment  of  the  newspaper  of  which  I  am 
accused  of  being  the  founder  was  absolutely  unknown  to 
me,  and.  in  fact,  I  only  heard  of  its  existence  for  the  fir>t 
time  since  two  months  after  the  date  upon  which  (as  1 
am  informed)  it  was  founded: 

That  1  never  initiated  or  supported  the  boycotting  of 
the  Jewish  trade  in  Poland,  being  entirely  out  of  and  not 
taking  any  part  in  active  politics  in  Poland. 

(Signed)  I.  J.  PADEREWSKI. 

Ifiie  matter  did  not  come  to  public  attention  while  the 
pianist  was  playing  here  this  fall,  but  reports  have  come 
from  various  cities  on  his  tour  to  the  effect  that  throats 
of  personal  violence  and  organized  boycotts  against  his 


•(  ret  compaitment  with  nearly  $300  in  gold  pieces  in  it. ‘concerts  were  being  used  agaiust  b 


im. 
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THE  TWO  FLYERS 

%  t  * 

OB, 

THE  BOY  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  BICYCLE  TRACK 


By  ALEXANDER  D0UQLA5 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

N'ED's  ACCUSATION — TIM  MAKES  A  DISCOVERY. 

‘•Shell  be  killed !” 

From  more  than  a  hundred  throats  came  this  cry,  and 
it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  so. 

Belle  Scott  was  lying  right  in  front  of  the  wheels  which, 
at  the  time  when  she  was  thrown  forward  by  the  cutting 
of  the  rope,  were  only  a  few  yards  off. 

Ned  Wood  and  Kick  Kelson  were  almost  neck  and 
neck,  riding  parallel  to  each  other.  It  was  possible  for 
Kick  Kelson  to  avoid  the  girl  by  turning  swiftly  to  the 
right,  and  if  he  did  so  he  would  have  made  his  way  in 
safety,  passing  by  the  two  or  three  other  people  who  were 
lving  on  the  track. 

There  was  no  time  to  consider  whether  he  would  do  so. 
Ked  Wood  was  absolutely  obliged  to  dash  to  the  right  or 
run  over  the  girl. 

He  saw  what  had  happened  with  horror,  but  he  never 
hesitated. 

Swift  as  lightning  he  turned  to  the  right.  As  he  did 
so  he  found  that  Kick  Kelson  held  on  his  way. 

The  result  was  that  the  two  wheels  dashed  into  each 
other.  There  was  an  awful  crash,  some  angry  cries,  and 
then  Ked  and  Kick  went  headlong  on  to  the  track. 

Dick  Porter's  design  had  been  thwarted,  for  Kick  was 
now  completely  out  of  the  race. 

‘‘Fool !”  hissed  Dick  through  his  clenched  teeth ;  “the 
wav  was  open  and  lie  would  not  take  it.  Murray,  it’s  his 
own  fault.” 

“Keep  quiet,*’  muttered  Murray  Dean,  Dick’s  chum, 
who  was  at  his  elbow,  “or  we'll  be  noticed.  Somebody 
will  hear  you.” 

On  the  track  now  was  a  confused  mass  of  wheels  and 
people,  but  several  of  the  officials  had  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
and  were  helping  to  clear  the  Way, 

\ »»d  was  badly  bruised,  but  he  was  on  his  feet  in  a 

jiffy. 

A  a  he  did  so  he  saw  Jack  King  coming  along  at  a  great 

pace. 

“You'll  win  vet,  Jack,”  shouted  Ked,  loudly,  as  he 
took  Beile  by  the  arms  .and  dragged  her  off  the  track. 
“Pike  a*  on  never  rode  before,  Jack,  and  you’ll  beat 

those  crook* ! 

Amid  a  wild  shout  of  “King  wins!”  the  boy  flew  by, 
Lr;d  i*  ke  did  so  Kick  Nelson,  who  had  been  helped  on  to 

:k\g  j,  (dialled  off  at  a  tremendous  pace. 


The  great  amateur  rider  had  no  chance.  Jack  turned 
round  and  looked  at  his  rival  with  a  triumphant  smile  on 
his  face,  which  infuriated  the  others  and  made  him  ride 
as  he  never  rode  before. 

He  reached  the  hind  wheel  of  the  boy. 

Then  amidst  a  hurricane  of  cheering,  Jack  King  left 
him  literally  as  if  he  was  standing  stili,  and  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  burst  of  speed  passed  the  post  a  winner,  twenty  yards 
ahead . 

“What  was  the  timer"  asked  Jack,  as  he  slowed  down 
and  rode  back. 

“Six-fifteen.” 

“Quite  slow,”  he  muttered.  “I'll  do  better  than  that 
next  time.” 

Kick  Kelson  was  livid  with  passion,  and  a  nasty  cut 
on  his  lip  did  not  improve  his  appearance. 

“Do  better,”  lie  growled,  as  lie  heard  what  Jack  said. 
“Great  Scott!  it's  your  dying  effort,  my  young  friend. 
You’ll  never  beat  me  again,  and  you  wouldn’t  this  time 
if  I'd  had  fair  play.” 

“We  shall  see,”  answered  Jack,  quietly. 

“Who’s  talking  about  fair  play?"  asked  Ked,  who  came 
up  at  this  moment. 

“I  was,”  answered  Kick  Kelson,  looking  hard  at  him-; 
“have  you  any  objection  ?” 

“Why,  no;  but  they’re  strange  words  to  hear  in  your 
mouth,  Kelson,  that's  all.” 

“And  may  I  ask  you  why?”  inquired  the  defeated 
wheelman,  savagely. 

“Certainly,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer.  You  tried 
to  prevent  either  of  us  winning,  when  you  found  you 
could  not  win  yourself.” 

“You’re  crazy,”  answered  Nick  Kelson,  contemptuously. 

“Oh,  no.  I’m  not.  You'd  arranged  everything  before¬ 
hand  with  your  friend,  Dick  Porter." 

“Who's  talking  about  me?”  asked  Dick,  pushing  bin 
way  to  the  front  and  glaring  furiously  at  Ked. 

“I  inn.” 

“Sav  what  vou  have  to  say  then.  Don’t  be  afraid.”/ 

“Afraid  of  you,  Dick  Porter,  not  much.  Listen,  this 
cur,”  ho  pointed  to  Dick,  “finding  that  I  was  beating  his 
friend - ” 

“You  were  not,”  interrupted  Kick  Kelson, 

“Finding  I  was  beating  Ins  friend,”  continued  Ked, 
taking  no  further  notice  of  the  remark,  “cut  the  rope  and 
threw  Miss  Scott  and  tho  others  onto  tho  trax?k  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.” 
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“It's  a  lie!”  shouted  Dick  in  a  hoarse  voice,  thick  with 
passion.  “You  hound,  how  dare  'you' bring  such  a  das¬ 
tardly  charge  against  me!" 

“ Faith,  an’  it's  the  gospel  truth,  Fm  after  thinking,” 
said  a  voice. 

The  speaker  was  Tim  Molloy,  the  janitor  at  the  school. 
His  interest  in  Jack  and  Ned  had  brought  him  to  Bos¬ 
ton. 

“Search  me !”  cried  Dick,  furiously.  “I  have  no  knife 
on  me,  and  I  couldn’t  very  well  cut  a  thick  rope  with  my 
fingers,  could  I  ?” 

“You’ve  had  time  to  get  rid  of  it,”  cried  several  people. 

“Still,  he’d  better  be  searched,”  said  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficials,  “as  he  is  willing  to  allow  us  to  do  so.” 

Dick  submitted  to  the  ordeal  with  perfect  composure, 
as  well  he  might,  for  his  faithful  chum,  Murray  Dean, 
iiad  stolen  away  with  the  knife,  and  had  carefully  secreted 
it. 

“Have  I  the  knife?”  asked  Dick  triumphantly,  as  the 
search  was  concluded.' 

Murray  Dean  looked  on  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and 
a  twinkle  in  his  small,  beady  eves. 

“Look  here!”  cried  Ned,  seizing  the  two  ends  of  the 
severed  rope  in  his  hands,  and  addressing  those  around 
him:  “Is  this  a  breakage  or  a  cut?” 

“A  cut !  A  clean  cut,”  answered  the  referee,  who  "was 
close  bv.  “There’s  no  mistake  about  it,  this  rope  was 
cut,  so  we  know  there's  been  foul  play.  I  can  promise 
on  the  part  of  everybody  connected  with  this  meeting 
that  a  strict  investigation  shall  be  made.  1  can  say  no 
more.” 

Slowly  the  crowd  dispersed;  there  were  other  races  to 
be  run,  but  the  extraordinary  incident  that  had  endan¬ 
gered  several  lives  dwarfed  all  other  topics,  and  caused 
little  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  concluding  events. 

Jack  and  Ned  were  with  Doctor  Flint  and  his  niece. 

“And  you're  not  hurt?”  said  Jack  to  Belle. 

“Not  a  bit,  but  I  was  terribly  frightened.” 

“Ned  Wood  saved  your  life,”  exclaimed  the  doctor.  “I 
saw  it  all,  and  I’ll  never  forget  it,  Ned — never!” 

“It's  a  bad  business,  doctor,”  replied  Ned  Wood,  “and 
I'm  sure  as  1  stand  here  that  Dick  Porter  cut  the  rope.” 

“Don't  say  that,”  answered  Doctor  Flint,  reprovingly. 
“The  rope  was  cut,  that’s  clear,  but  we’ve  no  right  to 
charge  Dick  with  committing  such  an  awful  crime. 
What  d’vou  think,  Jack?” 

“I  agree  with  you,  doctor.  I’m  afraid  Ned's  prejudiced 
against  Dick.” 

“You  bet  I  am!”  answered  Ned,  hotly,  walking  away, 
“and  all  your  talk  won't  change  my  mind  an  atom.” 

Bello  ran  after  him. 

“Don’t  go  away  in  a  temper,  Ned,  because  we're  all 
only  too  glad  to  have  you  with  us.” 

“I  can’t  stay  and  hear  Dick  Porter  defended.” 

“You  cross  boy !  Don't  you  know,”  said  Belle,  with  a 
merrv  laugh,  “that  Dick  professes  to  be  in  love  with  me?” 

“The  boys  say  that’s  why  he  hates  Jack.” 

“Never  mind  about  Jack,”  said  Belle,  blushing  slightly. 
“But  dan’t  you  see  if  Dick  thinks  a  great  deal  of  me,  it's 
showing  it  in  a  poor  way  by  trying  to  kill  me.” 

Ned's  face  was  a  study.  He  did  not  wish  to  admit 
himself  convinced,  yet  the  girl's  reasoning  was  3ouncL 


“Have  your  way,  Belle,”  lie  said,  laughingly.  “You’re 
too  clever  for  me.  I’ll  see  you  again  before  I  go.  Good- 
by  for  the  present.'’ 

When  Jack  and  Ned  had  changed  their  clothes,  the 
races  were  all  over,  and  most  of  the  spectators  had  left 
the  track.  The  Doctor  and  Belle  had  gone. 

“Hulloa !  there’s  one  old  friend  left,"  said  Jack,  “and 
lie's  beckoning  to  us.” 


‘Why,  it’s  Tim  Molloy!  Well,  Tim,  what  is  it?5 

“Begorra,  an’  it’s  murther  and  everything  else,  or  I’m 
a  Dutchman.” 

“And  if  vou  are,"’  laughed  Jack,  “it's  from  Cork  you 
come.” 

“Arrah !  be  aisy  now.  It's  serious  talk  I'm  wantin'  to 
have  wid  ye.  What’s  that,  I’m  afther  askin’?" 

Jack  and  Ned  gave  a  start.  Tim  held  in  his  hand  a 
pocket-knife  with  one  large  blade  which  was  open. 

The  two  bo  vs  looked  at  each  other. 

%/ 

“Whose  is  it?”  gasped  Jack. 

“Faith,  an’  it’s  an  illigant  guess  I  could  give.  See 
them  letters,”  said  Tim.  “I).  P.  Thev  don’t  stand  for 
Tim  Molloy,  but  shure,  my  lads,  it’s  meself's  thinking 
they’d  spell  Dick  Porter.  Yes,  it’s  Dick  Porter's  knife." 

Tim  had  fairly  astounded  the  two  boys. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DICK  PORTER  OX  THE  TRACK — TRAINING  AT  MANHATTAN 
*  -  BEACH. 


“That’s  Dick  Porter's  knife,”  said  Ned  Wood.  “I've 
often  seen  him  using  it.” 

“But  Jiow  did  you  come  to  have  it,  Tim?” 

“Masther  Jack,  Mistber  Molloy,  that's  meself.  wasn't 
born  yesterday.” 

“If  you  were,  it’s  a  case  of  remarkable  growth." 

“It's  just  like  this,  lads:  Whin  all  that  row  was  going 
on  just  now,  an'  a  mighty  foine  divarsion  it  was,  I  kept 
my  eye  on  Murray  Dean’s  red  head.  Oh.  it's  him's  tin' 
boy  for  a  bit  of  knavery.  Thinks  I,  whin  I  see  him  com¬ 
ing  back,  you've  been  up  to  no  good,  an'  faith  he  hadn't!" 

“Hurry  up,  Tim.” 

“Yes;  get  on  with  vour  story,”  exclaimed  Ned;  “we're 
both  of  us  starving." 


“Shure,  there’s  not  much  more  to  tell,"  went  on  Tim, 
with  exasperating  slowness.  “I  saw  where  Murray  Doan 
had  been,  an'  whin  ye'd  all  gone  away,  over  there  I 
went.'’ 


“Where?" 

“Behind  the  Club  House  over  there.  Begorra,  I  didn't 
look  far;  there  was  the  knife.  That’s  all.  an'  faith  it's  a 
mighty  pretty  story,  Masther  Jack,  an'  would  look  well  in 
the  papers.” 

“What  did  I  tell  you!"  cried  Ned,  triumphantly. 

“It  looks  pretty  black  against  Porter." 

“It  s  a  clear  ease.  There's  no  escape  for  him.  We'll 
expose  him.” 


(To  be  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


John  A  an  Bramer,  driver  of  the  mail  wagon  between 
i he  postoffiee  and  railroad  station  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was 
arrested  by  Postoffiee  Inspectors  on  a  charge  of  opening 
letters  and  stealing  from  the  mails.  The  arrest  took  place 
m  the  postoffiee,  where.  Van  Bramer  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  opening  letters.  He  admitted  he  was  trying  to  find 
money,  and  had  been  opening  letters  almost  since  lie 
started  work  last  September.  He  was  taken  to  Boston, 
where  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  is  in  session. 


Seventy-five  bags  of  mail,  destined  for  Vermont  points, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  recently  in  a  mail  car  on  the  West 
Fiver  branch  of  the  Central  Railway.  The  mail  had  been 
accumulating  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  three  days,  the  snow- 
blocked  tracks  having  made  it  impossible  to  send  out  the 
car.  Included  in  the  destroyed  matter  were  3,000  let¬ 
ters,  many  annual  town  reports  and  a  quantity  of  parcel 
post  matter.  It  is  thought  that  the  flames  started  from 
attempts  to  thaw  out  the  frozen  running  gear. 


A  definite  programme  for  the  development  of  aviation 
in  the  navy  has  been  decided  upon  and  will  be  put  into 
operation  at  once.  A  naval  aviation  school  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Pensacola,  the  battleship  “Mississippi”  will  be 
assigned  to  that  station  for  use  by  the  navy  aviators,  and 
during  the  winter  practical  experiments  and  training  of 
naval  officers  in  the  operation  of  aeroplanes  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  Flights  will  be  made  from  the  deck  of  the  “Mis¬ 
sissippi”  and  other  experiments  conducted  in  developing 
the  use  of  the  aeroplane  in  connection  with  battleships. 


A  curious  “gastronomic  clock”  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  old  times  by  an  ingenious  Frenchman  for 
telling  the  time  in  the  dark.  He  installed  a  large  fiat 
clock  dial  beside  the  bed  on  which  the  hours  each  had  a 
small  cavity.  In  each  one  he  placed  a  different  spice,  for 
instance,  the  figure  12  held  quiqe  and  the  figure  6  cloves, 
and  so  on.  To  find  the  time,  he  followed  the  short  hand 
with  the  finger  and  then  tasted  the  contents  of  the  cavity 
opposite,  then  he  did  the  same  for  the  long  hand,  and 
had  he  pasted  pepper  and  nutmeg,  for  instance,  he  knew 
that  the  hour  was  half-past  three. 


An  event  of  great  economic  and  geographical  impor¬ 
tance  will  he  the  opening,  early  in  1014,  of  the  extension 
of  the  present  railway  across  German  East  Africa  to  Lake 
Tangranvika.  The  eastern  terminus  is  Dar-es-Salam,  on 
i  to  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  lake  end  the  Germans  are 
building  the  port  of  Kigoma-Ujiji,  from  which  a  line  of 
steamer-  will  run  to  Albertville,  in  the  Belgian  Kongo, 
where  a  port  is  uow  being  constructed  under  the  super- 
•  Lion  of  Captain  Mauritzen,  hydrographer  of  the  Danish 
v'a-,v,  Albcrivjlle  i-  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Hfiilwa  .  '  Inch  in  a  few  years  will  connect  with  the  other 
railway.-!  of  the  Belgian  Kongo  and  with  steamers  on  the 
Kongo  River. 


Killing  cougars  in  the  winter  months  is  a  profitable 
occupation,  according  to  J.  L.  Jacob.  He  and  his  partner, 
C.  E.  Owens,  both  ranchers  of  the  upper  valley,  were  in 
Hood  River,  Ore.,  collecting  the  bounty  of  $15  each  paid 
by  the  county  on  three  of  the  big  cats  that  they  killed 
recently.  The  men  also  receive  the  sum  of  $15  each  from 
the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  “We  have  never 
seen  the  cougars  so  numerous  as  this  year,”  said  Mr. 
Jacob.  “We  have  heard  several  others  since  we  killed 
the  three,  for  which  we  received  the  bounty.  We  expect  to 
try  and  get  several  others,  and  the  money  that  we  receive 
from  them  will  be  expended  next  summer  in  clearing  land 
for  orchards.” 


The  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Daily  News  says  that 
a  soldier,  bored  by  sentry-go  outside  the  ducal  palace  at 
Brunswick,  looked  around  for  diversion  and  presently 
saw  a  charming  young  woman,  very  plainly  dressed,  ap¬ 
proaching.  He  decided  that  lie  would  pass  the  time  of 
day  with  her,  and  gave  her  a  wing,  to  which  she  paid  no 
heed.  Then  he  whistled,  but  the  young  woman  passed 
quietly  on  toward  the  palace.  Finally  the  sentry  became 
desperate  and  .called  softly  after  her;  but  still  she  declined 
conversation  and  presently  disappeared  into  the  palace.  A 
few  minutes  later  Duke  Ernst  came  out,  summoned  the 
terrified  sentry,  and  demanded  what  he  meant  by  insulting 
a  lady.  “This  time  you  are  let  off  with  a  warning,”  said 
the  Duke,  “because  it  so  happens  that  it  was  just  my 
wife;  but  if  it  had  happened  to  be  any  other  Brunswick 
lady — well,  you  would  have  caught  it !”  The  Brunswick- 
ers  are  delighted  with  the  anecdote,  which  lias  rapidly 
gone  the  rounds. 


* 

A  wife's  heroic  efforts  io  save  her  injured  husband  from 
drowning  in  a  Well,  on  their  farm  near  Kansas  City, 
failed.  "While  digging  the  well,  Gabriel  Kinkel  slipped 
and  fell  forty  feet  to  the  bottom.  Mrs.  Kinkel  heard  his 
cries  and  ran  to  the  well.  He  told  her  she  must  hurry 
with  aid,  as  he  was  fast  becoming  exhausted.  She  fastened 
a  rope  to  a  plank,  then,  hand  over  hand,  she  went  down 
the  rope.  When  she  reached  Mr.  Kinkel,  the  narrowness 
of  the  well  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  get  a  firm  hold. 
Bracing  herself  against  the  slippery  sides,  she  grasped  him 
by  the  hand,  then  began  a  terrific  fight  to  pull  him  hack 
up  the  rope.  Hp  was  injured  severely  and  could  give 
little  assistance.  She  began  to  weaken,  her  grasp  loosened 
and  her  husband  slipped  and  disappeared  into  four  feet 
of  water.  Then  began  the  fight  of  the  woman  to  save 
herself.  Realizing  that  her  husband  had  drowned,  and 
almost  exhausted  by  her  efforts  to  rescue  him,  she  climbed 
slowly  up  the  forty  feet  of  rope.  Time  and  again  she 
nearly  fell  backward,  only  saving  Herself  by  bracing  against 
the  sides  of  the  well,  reaching  the  top  and  summoned 
help.  Neighbors  brought  the  body  of  the  husband  to  tho 
surface. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Forty-one  persons  were  suffocated  in  Moscow  by  a  leak¬ 
ing  gaspipc  in  an  insurance  office,  according  to  a  news 
dispatch  received  in  London  recently.  The  leak  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  porter  after  all  but  a  few  people  in  the  build¬ 
ing  were  dead. 


Idle  American  athletes  won  six  of  the  eight  champion¬ 
ships  at  the  New  South  Wales  meeting  at  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  February  15.  George  L.  Parker;  the  California 
sprinter,  captured  the  100  and  440-vard  dashes;  Rurie 
Templeton,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  the  pole  vault 
and  120-yard  hurdles:  Reginald  Caughev,  of  California, 
the  shot -putting  contest,  and  Jimmy  Powers,  Boston  A. 
A.,  the  mile  run. 


A  consular  report  states  that  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  one-piece  flagpole  in  the  world  is  to  be  erected -on 
the  grounds  of  the  provincial  courthouse  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  The  pole  is  a  British  Columbia  fir, 
205  feet  in  length,  weighing  approximately  5  tons  after 
being  dressed  and  allowed  to  season  six  or  eight  months. 
It  will  be  set  in  a  foundation  of  concrete  10  feet  deep, 
giving  it  a  height  of  195  feet  above  the  ground. 


The  Finns  place  their  money  and  valuables  in  holes  in 
the  ground  and  cover  them  with  a  big  leaf.  Such  treas¬ 
ure  is  sacredly  respected  by  all  who  pass  it.  but,  in  the 
rare  event  of  a  man  wishing  to  borrow  of  his  neighbor 
during  his  absence,  he  will  take  only  the  smallest  sum  he 
requires,  and  place  a  message  in  the  hole  telling  of  his 
urgent  need,  promising  to  repay  the  amount  on  a  speci¬ 
fied  date.  And  he  will  invariably  keep  his  word,  for  the 
Finn  is  invincible  in  his  independence. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  been  urged  to  take 
measures  for  checking  the  depredations  of  wild  horses  in 
the  Peace  River  country  in  western  Alberta  and  eastern 
British  Columbia.  The  horses  have  been  making  raids 
on  tiie  ranches,  killing  many  domestic  horses  and  leading 
away  valuable  mares  which  had  been  imported  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  by  the  settlers.  The  culprits  are  said 
to  be  t lie  descendants  of  horses  abandoned  during  the  gold 
rush  to  the  Yukon  territory  in  1897-93. 


Fuzzy-Wu,  a  small  parti-colored  Japanese  cat,  which 
had  been  presented  recently  by  a  friend  returning  from 
the  Orient  to  Ralph  Marion,  owner  of  a  farm  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Hook  section  of  Oceanside,  L.  I.,  wandered  a  short 
distance  from  the  farm-house  the  other  day  and  was  stalk¬ 
ing  sparrows  when  a  nock  of  hungry  crows  descended  on 
it.  The  leader  of  the  crows  swooped  like  h  hawk  on  the 
cat,  attacking  willi  claws,  wings  and  beak.  Fuzzy-Wu  tried 
to  run  away,  but  crows  swarmed  in  from  all  directions. 
From  his  house  Marion  saw  the  huge  blackbirds  flapping 
their  wings  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  and  then  darting 
awkwardly  downward.  When  he  approached  them,  the 
flock  took  flight,  cawing  angrily  and  leaving  on  the  ground 
the  remains  of  a  Japanese  cat.  Hunger,  increased  by  the 
present  cold  spell,  is  believetj  to  have  been  the  motive  of 
the  crows,  which  normally  are  content  with  worms,  in¬ 
sects  and  grains. 


GRINS  ANR  CHUCKLES 

/‘Tell  me,”  said  the  lady  to  the  old  soldier,  “were  you 
cool  in  battle?”  “Cool?”  said  the  truthful  veteran,  “why, 
T  fairly  shivered.” 


Mr.  Henpeck— Are  you  the  man  who  gave  my  wife  a 
lot  of  impudence?  Mr.  Scrapper — I  am.  Mr.  Henpeck — 
Shake  !  You're  a  hero  ! 


“Why  are  you  in  such  a  bad  humor  to-day.  Gladys  ?” 
“Oh,  it's  loo  bad!  Our  maid  is  ill  and  my  poor  old 
mother  has  to  do  all  the  work.” 


Friend — Is  your  son  still  pursuing  his  studies  at  col¬ 
lege?  Father  (regretfully) — He  must  be,  for  he  doesn't 
seem  to  be  catching  np  with  them. 


“While  I  was  abroad  I  witnessed  a  duel  in  France. 
“Anybody  hurt?"  “Yes;  one  of  the  principals  had  a  rib 
broken  embracing  the  other  after  the  combat  was  over." 

o 


“I  sec  by  the  newspapers,"  remarked  Reeder,  “that  the 
farmers  in  Canada  arc  sending  out  appeals  for  wives." 
“Is  that  so?"  ejaculated  Hennypeck,  in  an  eager  whisper. 
“They  can  have  mine.” 

Bob — What  did  the  lecturer  « ay  when  you  threw  those 
cabbages  at  him?  Dick — Oh.  he  said  he  had  hoped  the 
audience  would  be  pleased,  but  he  really  hadn't  expected 
they  would  entirely  lose  their  heads. 

“My  wife  is' learning  to  cook  by  correspondence  course. 
She  writes  and  asks  how  to  mix  biscuits  and  thev  rcplv 
by  return  mail.'’  “What  if  the  biscuits  are  in  danger  of 
burning  after  she  gets  them  in  the  oven?"  “Then  she 
telegraphs.” 


It  wa<  commencement  evening.  A  youth  rose  to  deliver 
his  oration.  His  subject  was  “Light."  He  began:  “*ln 
the  beginning  God  said.  Let  there  be  light:  mid  there 
was  light.  Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  modern  im* 
y  rove  menu.” 
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THE  IRONWOOD  CLUB. 

By  Kit  Clyde 

“Murdered  by  tramps,”  were  the  words  that  greeted  my 
ears  as  I  trudged  alon?  the  forest  road  in  one  of  the  north- 
ern  countries  of  Michigan,  under  the  hot  sunshine  of  a 
J  tine  day. 

An  old  man  had  been  murdered  in  his  cabin  for  money 
— alone  old  fellow,  who  lived  a  hermit  life — and  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood.  I  had  been 
sent  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  by  a  woman  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  case,  and  I  went  to  ferret  the  assassin  out 
and  see  him  imprisoned  for  his  crime. 

A  dozen  men,  rough  frontiersmen ,  were  gathered  about 
the  rude  log-cabin  when  I  approached,  with  my  bundle  on 
mv  shoulder,  and  looked  upon  the  scene. 

“Eh?  Who’s  this?” 

Sharp,  suspicious  glances  were  cast  over  me.  I  resembled 
a  tramp  very  much,  and  those  men  were  just  at  present  in 
an  iifflv  mood.  I  did  not  fear  them,  however.  I  had  car- 
riecl  my  life  in  my  hands  on  too  many  occasions  for  that. 

“What  seems  to  be  the  trouble,  gentlemen?”  I  ques¬ 
tioned,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  that  served  to  disarm  enmity 
,  and  suspicion. 

“Old  Ramroyd  hez  been  murdered,”  answered  a  giant 
settler.  “Some  ornarv  cuss  hes  gin  Sam  his  quietus  wi’  a 
club.  Ef  we  git  our  hands  on  him  we’ll  fix  him.” 

The  man  looked  savage  enough  to  keep  his  word. 

I  pushed  my  way  inside  the  rude  frontier  cabin,  and 
there  my  eyes  met  a  sight  that  was  sickening  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

An  old  gray-bearded,  gray-haired  man,  clad  almost  in 
rags,  lay  prostrate  near  the  center  of  the  room,  Jiis  head 
presenting  a  ghastly  sight,  having  been  beaten  with  some 
blunt  instrument,  the  floor  and  matted  hair  saturated  with 
blood. 

The  old  eyes  were  open  and  glassy,  filled  with  a  name¬ 
less  horror  that  it  was  terrible  to  contemplate. 

It  was  indeed  a  cruel  murder. 

“Who  did  it?” 

At  length  I  put  the  question  to  the  assembled  men. 

“That’s  the  question,  cap!”  grunted  a  tall,  gaunt  man. 
“Ef  we  know’d  ’twouldn’t  take  us  long  to  fix  him  so  he 
wouldn’t  do  no  more  jobs  of  the  same  kind.  Most  folks 
think  ’twas  a  tramp,  but  I  don’t  ’low  nothin'  of  the  kind. 

“Them  fellers  has  got  ’nough  ter  ans’er  for  ’rhout  puttin’ 
more  on  their  shoulders  than  they’re  guilty  of.  Now,  it 
don’t  look  likely  that  a  stranger — an’  a  tramp  would  be  a 
stranger — would  look  into  this  hver  house  fur  monet',  does 
it? — nor  to  sich  as  him  to  hev  it?” 

The  gaunt  old  fellow  pointed  at  the  moment  toward  the 

ragged  corpse. 

[  felt  that  there  was  much  wisdom  in  the  words  of  the 

settler. 

“  Twan’t  no  stranger  as  did  this,  you  kin  bet  yer  life  on 
but  someone  who  know’d  Sam  Ramroyd  had  four 
h  n/lred  dollars  hoarded  up  in  this  old  shanty.” 

•He  did  have  that  amount,  you  think?” 

“I  expect  so,  stranger.” 

-•'['hen  your  theory  seems  to  be  a  sensible  one.” 

I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  room,  and  soon 


found  the  weapon  that  had  been  used  in  performing  the 
awful  work.  It  was  au  iron-wood  club,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  the  full  size  of  the  sapling  from  which ‘it  had  been 
cut,  something  like  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  small 
end  had  been  whittled  with  a  knife,  making  a  neat  handle. 

Doubtless  the  club  had  been  cut  for  the  express  purpose 
for  which  it  was  used.  There  were  too  many  tracks  about 
the  house  to  note  any  particular  one. 

After  making  some  further  inquiries,  I  left  the  cabin, 
taking  the  ironwood  club  with  me.  * 

“The  man  who  cut  this  club  is  undoubtedly  the  murder¬ 
er,”  I  reasoned.  “I  must  find  who  cut  it  and  watch  the 
fellow.  This  is  a  clew  that  1  feel  sure  will  lead  to  some¬ 
thing.” 

I  scanned  the  forest  closely  in  the  vicinity,  but  saw  no 
ironwoods  among  the  saplings.  It  was  not  here,  then,  that 
the  bludgeon  of  death  was  cut. 

I  crossed  the  wagon-road  that  led  past  from  the  village 
of  Morgan,  six  miles  distant,  and  entered  the  woods  be¬ 
yond.  I  came  upon  a  path  that  led  into  the  denser  forest. 
Instinctively  I  followed  this  path,  believing  that  it  must 
lead  somewhere. 

I  had  gone  perhaps  half  a  mile  when  I  came  to  a  sudden 
halt. 

The  body  of  a  slender,  newly  cut  sapling  lay  beside  the 
path.  I  at  once  examined  it  to  find  that  it  was  ironwood, 
and  that  the  club  X  carried  had  been  cut  from  the  same. 
A  brief  comparison  assured  me  of  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

I  now  pursued  my  way,  and  in  a  little  time  came  out  in 
front  of  a  log  house,  about  which  were  many  shavings. 

Under  a  shed  near  was  a  shaving  horse,  and  near  it 
several  bunches  of  shingles.  Just  as  I  came  up  an  old  man 
came  to  the  door  of  the  house.  He  greeted  me  with  a 
graft*  good-morning,  and  asked  my  business. 

“I’m  in  the  north  woods  looking  for  a  job,”  I  said,  toss¬ 
ing  my  bundle  to  a  log,  club  and  all. 

“Waal,  you  won’t  git  none  here,”  growled  the  old  chap, 
rather  surlily. 

“'Did  you  know  old  Sam  Ramroyd  was  dead?”  I  ques¬ 
tioned  abruptly,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  fellow’s  face  keenly. 

“Yes,  I  did.  I  was  over  this  mornin’.  ’Twas  a  beastly 
bad  job,  stranger.  I  warned  old  Sam  lots  o’  times,  but  it 
didn’t  seem  to  do  no  good.  Hev  they  got  the  murderer?” 

“No.  Have  you  seen  any  suspicious  characters  about 
here ?” 

“Not  any.  Nobody  comes  to  see  old  Si  Bunday  ’cept 
he  wants  ter  git  a  few  shingles.  Nelse,  of  course,  comes 
up,  but  it’s  ter  see  Mandy,  I  reckon,”  and  the  old  shingle 
weaver  gave  vent  to  a  chuckle. 

“Who  is  Nelse?” 

“Noise  Faddock,  him  that  was  widder  Fade’s  boy.  A 
good-for-nothin’  chap  mostly,  but  T  s’pose  lie  likes  Mandy, 
and  the  gal’s  took  all  of  a  heap  fur  him.” 

“  Y ou r  d  aughte  r  ?  ” 

“Yes,  cap,”  with  a  trifle  straightening  of  the  lean  old 
form.  “Come  over  an’  clmt  ef  ye  like.  I  am  goin’  ter 
work.” 

The  old  man  was  soon  at  his  post  shaving  shingles.  I 
moved  over  and  sat  down  near.  Seeing  a  hatchet,  I  picked 
it  up  and  examined  it  with  some  curiosity.  There  was  a 
peculiar  shaped  nick  near  the  center.  This  interested  me 
not  a  little. 
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Why? 

Simply  for  the  reason  that  I  had  noticed  a  peculiar 
crease  on  both  ends  of  the  iron  wood  club  that  showed  a 
defect  in  the  instrument  doing  the  cutting. 

Carelessly,  while  talking  with  Mr.  Bunday,  I  placed  the 
edge  of  the  hatchet  along 'the  spot  cut  at  the  end  of  the 
ironwood  stick.  The  fact  was  at  once  patent  to  my  mind 
that  this  was  the  hatchet  that  had  cut  the  murderous 
bludgeon. 

“Hello,  cap!  Where’d  you  get  that?’’ 

“I  found  it  right  here  in  the  shavings.” 

“Land,  is  that  so?  I  missed  the  hatchet  two  days  ago. 
Glad  you've  found  it,  cap,  for  I've  needed  it  more’n  twice 
what  it’s  worth.  I've  rummaged  them  shavings  over  a 
dozen  times.  I  don’t  see  how  it  come  to  be  there  now.” 

“Has  Mr.  Faddock  been  here  to-day?” 

“This  momin’.  He's  gone  to  Morgan,  and  feelin’ 
mighty  good  he  was,  too.  I'm  given  to  thinkin’  the  ornary 
cuss  s’pects  to  git  Mandy  'fore  long,  they  both  looked  so 
awful  cunnin'  when  I  seed  ’em  together.” 

Soon  after  I  left  the  vicinity  of  the  shingle-weaver's 
cabin.  I  was  assured  that  his  hatchet  had  cut  the  iron- 
wood  club  that  had  been  used  to  murder  Ramroyd.  Now 
to  find  the  user  of  the  hatchet. 

Was  it  old  Si  Bundav? 

I  did  not  believe  it  was.  It  might  he  Nelse  Faddock, 
and  I  resolved  to  learn  more  of  the  fellow.  Morgan  was  his 
home,  and  I  resolved  to  go  there  soon  to  look  for  him. 
Meantime  I  went  back  to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  I 
learned  that  an  old  watch  and  pocketbook  were  missing, 
as  well  as  the1  old  man's  money,  the  latter  having  been 
taken  from  a  hole  under  the  floor. 

The  country  sheriff  was  already  on  the  ground,  and 
several  local  detectives. 

Early  on  the  following  day  I  called  on  my  fair  patron, 
in  whose  service  I  was  now  engaged. 

Miss  Betty  Sanger  was  a  spinster;  one  of  those  lively, 
energetic  business  women,  who  had  thus  far  made  her  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  at  the  present  time  was  village 
dressmaker. 

Old  Ramroyd  was  an  uncle,  which  accounts  for  Miss 
Sanger’9  interest  in  the  case. 

“Such  a  queer. thing  has  happened  since  you  went  away 
yesterday,  Mr.  Sharp,”  said  Betty  Sanger,  after  I  had 
given  my  report.  The  little  dressmaker  was  all  animation, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  dancing. 

“Well,  Miss  Sanger,  will  you  let  me  know  what  it  is 
that  has  such  an  amusing  side?”  I  questioned. 

“You  see  this?” 

She  turned  and  lifted  a  shimmer  of  glistening  dress 
goods  from  a  lounge  near.  She  brought  it  to  me  and  held 
it  up  for  my  inspection. 

“It  is  very  pretty  :  very  rich  goods.” 

“The  best  grosgrain  silk  north  of  Grand  Rapids,”  said 
the  petite  dressmaker,  “and  it’s  for  a  bride.  You'd  at 
once  say  that  a  very  wealthy  young,  lady  was  on  the  point 
of  matrimony.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then  you'd  miss  it  by  a  long  ways,”  returned  Miss 
Sanger.  “This  cloth  was  brought  me  late  yesterday  bv  the 
queerest  chap  in  the  north  woods — Nelse  Faddock.  *  We 
all  supposed  him  us  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  the  bride 


for  whom  this  elegant  dress  is  intended  is  the  poor  shinglc- 
maker’s  daughter,  Mandv  Bunday.  I  never  was  so  sur¬ 
prised  in  my  life.” 

I  began  to  prick  up  my  ears. 

“Miss  Sanger,”  I  said,  rising  and  laying  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  “there  is  good  reason  for  this  ignorant  wood¬ 
man's  sudden  wealth.  He  is  the  assassin  of  Sam  Ramroyd.” 

“The  infamous  scoundrel !  I'll  not  touch  this  cloth 
again — it  was  bought  with  blood !”  and  she  flung  the  silken 
drapery  from  her  with  a  vengeance. 

“Be  calm.  Miss  Sanger,”  I  said.  “You,  of  course,  ex¬ 
pect  a  visit  ere  long  from  this  Nelse  Faddock.” 

“Yes,  he  promised  to  come  this  morning  with  trimmings 
for  the  dress.” 

“Then  he  will  undoubtedly  put  in  an  appearance  before 
long.  Will  you  aid  me  a  little,  Miss  Sanger?” 

“I  am  willing  to  do  anything,  of  course,  to  bring  a 
villain  to  justice,”  answered  the  dressmaker,  in  a  calm 
tone  that  increased  my  admiration  for  her. 

I  laid  my  plan  before  the  spinster  in  a  few*  words,  and 
she  promised  to  carry  out  my  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Even  while  we  wrere  talking  the  sound  of  steps  was  heard 
ascending  the  stairs,  and  Betty  gave  m’e  a  significant  glance. 

“I  will  step  behind  this  curtain,”  said  I,  pointing  to  an 
apartment  curtained  from  the  main  room.  Betty  nodded, 
and  I  had  hardly  time  to  slip  into  concealment,  ere  the* 
door  opened  unceremoniously  and  the  man  of  my  thoughts 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  dressmaker. 

He  handed  Betty  Sanger  a  bundle  and  said : 

“Them’s  the  best  trimmin's  I  could  find  in  Morgan, 
Miss  Sanger.  Don’t  spare  no  expense  now,  will  you?  I 
v'ant  Mandy  to  look  stunnin’.  It’ll  make  the  old  man's 
eves  stick  out  wrhen  lie  sees  that  newr  dress  :  but  I  swow 
Mandy’ll  fill  it  to  perfection.” 

“One  moment,  Mr.  Faddock,”  said  the  little  dressmaker, 
in  her  softest  tones.  “In  making  a  dress  of  this  kind,  so 
valuable,  1  usually  require  a  small  sum  of  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

“Eh?  Money.  Waal,  how  much?” 

Quickly  he  drew'  forth  an  old  black  wallet  and  opened  it. 
A  thick  roll  of  bills  met  the  dressmaker's  eve. 

“Nelse,  where  did  vou  get  Uncle  Sam  Ramrovd's  pocket- 
book?” 


“It's  a  lie!  'Taint  the  old  misers  book.  I  didn't  kill 
him.” 

On  the  instant  I  glided  from  my  concealment  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  cocked  revolver  at  the  head  of  Nelse  Faddock. 

“Give  the  book  to  me.” 

He  handed  it  over  with  a  growl. 

I  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  handcuffs  on  the 
rascal.  1  was  confident  now  that  lie  was  the  murderer. 
Betty  hail  acted  her  part  well,  and  had  really  recognized 
her  uncle's  old.  black  wallet. 

After  locking  Faddock  in  jai),  1  made  a  /thorough  search 
ot  the  loom  he  occupied  in  an  old  hduse  in  Morgan,  where 
the  murdered  maw's  watch  and  other  articles  of  less  value 
were  brought  to  light. 

He  made  no  confession,  but  the  jury  were  comimvd  of 
his  guilt,  since  lie  was  unable  to  account  for  the  monev  and 
match,  or  explain  away  the  other  links  in  the  chain.  Fad¬ 
dock  was  sent  to  state  prison  for  life,  n  sentence  he  <till 
serving.  Betty  Sanger  is  still  a  spinster  and  dressmaker. 
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A  new  machine,  called  the  stentotype,  has  been  in¬ 
ti  Vc  11  ted,  which  enables  the  shorthand  writer  to  get  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  words  a  minute  upon  paper 
in  an  absolutely  correct  and  accurate  form.  The  basis  of 
operating  the  machine  is  phonetic  spelling.  It  is  but  a 
shortland  typewriter.  While  the  work  done  is  virtually 
the  same  as  done  bv  shortland.  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  recorded  iji  plain  English  characters. 

When  R.  D.  Simpkins,  of  the  Central  House,  Nevada 
City.  Cal.,  attempted  to  drive  a  wild  boar  oil  his  place 
'  on  the  Washington  road,  he  reckoned  without  the  ferocitv 
of  these  animals  when  they  do  not  have  their  own  way. 
As  Simpkins  approached  the  animal  and  he  did  not  re- 
1  treat  the  farmer  struck  at  the  boar  with  his  shovel.  The 
boar  caught  bold  of  Simpkins’s  clothing  and  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  thrust  him  away  the  boar  caught  Simpkins  by  the 
hand. 


Richard  von  Konopke,  Polish  knight,  whose  family  lias 
been  a  member  of  the  Polish  nobilit}'  since  the  twelfth 
centurv,  having  concluded  a  short  course  in  farming  and 
animai  husbandry  at  the  State  farm,  came  to  Minneapolis 
.  to  inspect  farm  machinery  and  to  attend  the  Minnesota 
Implement  Dealers’  Association.  His  father  is  an  owner 
of  large  tracts  in  Galicia  and  is  interested  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  lands  by  the  modern  machinery  methods.  The 
V  visitor  was  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which  theor}7  is  put 
into  practice  at  the  school. 

The  new  postal  money  order  law  was  signed  by-  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  the  other  day,  and  will  go  into  effect  as  soon 
as  rules  can  be  prepared  for  the  operation  of  the  plan. 
The  new  system  provides  for  the  issuance  of  postal  money 
orders  payable  at  any  money  order  office,  even  though 
drawn  on'  a  specified'  office.  The  Postoffice  Department 
says  it  will  “greatly  increase  the  volume  of  postal  money 
order  business  and  prove  a  great  help  to  the  business  pub- 
f4  lie,  giving,  as  it  does,  to  the  postal  money  order  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  convenience  of  a  bank  draft.  ’  It  will  take 
months  to  organize  the  new  plan,  which  is  to  be  a  uni- 
versal  money  order  system. 


A  man  walked  into  one  of  the  leading  cafes  in  Middle- 
town.  N.  Y.,  and  asked  the  bartender  to  give  him  change 
for  a  three-dollar  bill.  The  latter  started  to  count  out 
the  change,  then  stopped  and  thought  a  moment.  “G’wan, 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  three-dollar  bill,  he  remarked. 
The  man  who  wanted  the  change  insisted  that  there  was, 
>  and  the  bartender  bet  him  $10  there  was  not.  Thereupon 
I  t \i-h.jr  nrodue'd  a  three-dollar  bill.  It  was  a  bill 
l  January  1,  1852,  by  the  Bank  of  North  America 

*  V;  S-  mo  il.  Conn.,  which  the  man  had  found  in  the  siding 
a i to  which  he  was  making  repairs.  The  old 
banknote  was  signed  by  F.  Atwater,  Cashier,  and  G.  F. 
Dewitt,  Treasurer. 


The  American  consul  at  Zanzibar  reports  that  Lake 
Magadi  (spelled.  “Maggadi”  on  British  official  maps),  ly¬ 
ing  southwest  of  Nairobi,  in  the  southern  part  of  British 
East  Africa,  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  soda. 
As  the  deposits  are  removed  they  are  replaced  through  soda 
springs  from  which  crystals  of  soda  are  constantly  form¬ 
ing.  A  95-mile  railway  has  recently  been  built  to  con¬ 
nect  this  lake  with  the  Uganda  Railway,  and  a  factory 
for  preparing  the  soda  is  to  lie  built  at  the  lake.  It  is 
estimated  that  160,000  tons  of  the  worked  product  will 
pass  over  the  railway  to  the  sea.  The  soda  deposits  cover 
30  square  miles. 


Bob  Groom,  pitcher  of  the  Washington  American  League 
team,  has  signed  with  the  St.  Louis  Federals.  He  told 
friends  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  terms  offered '  by 
Mordecai  Brown,  manager  of  the  local  outlaws,  were  very 
attractive,  he  wished  to  play  near  home  for  famity  reasons. 
He  lives  at  Belleville.  111.,  just  across  the  river  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  This  makes  live  major  league  players  the  St. 
Louis  Federals  are  known  to  have  signed.  Edgar  Willett 
of  Detroit,  Mordecai  Brown  himself,  A1  Bridwell,  and 
Ward  Miller  are  the  other  stars,  and  in  addition  Brown 
considers  Catcher  Harry  Chapman  of  the  Atlanta  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Southern  League  the  same  as  a  major  leaguer. 
Brown  expects  to  get  George  Tyler  of  the  Boston  Braves 
and  says  that  when  his  list  is  ready  for  announcement  he 
will  show  enough  old  heads  to  balance  a  team  of  first-class 
youngsters. 


In  1837  a  seal  skin  fetched  from  $2  to  $3;  in  1890, 
$17  to  $30  ;  while  in  1909  the  price  reached  the  $10  mark. 
The  prices  on  seal  garments,  however,  have  indicated  a 
fictitious  value,  due  to  the  heavy  duty  entailed  by  Lon¬ 
don  shipments,  and  fur  dealers  have  had  to  demand  an 
exorbitant  figure  for  an  article  which  is  a  home  product 
and  should,  and  could  have  been,  bought  for  much  less. 
So  that  naturally  this  signal  recognition  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  the  commanding  position  held'  by 
St.  Louis  in  the  fur  markets  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to 
have  its  effect  on  the  fur  business  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  time  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer.  At  the 
present  time  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  primary  fur  market 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  all 
the  furs  trapped  on  the  North  American  Continent  are 
shipped  to  St.  Louis  houses  to  lie  sold.  The  books-  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Government  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject  can  be  obtained  free  by  writing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  will  afford 
enjoyable  and  instructive  reading.  Dealing  as  they  do 
with  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  from 
Russia,  and  comprising  a  veritable  natural  history  of  the 
fur  bearing  seal,  as  well  as  setting  forth  the  economics 
of  the  sealing  industry,  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
*ource  of  real  instruction  to  any  good  American  citizen. 
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GREAT  ARMIES. 

In  lecturing  the  other  day  on  “Numbers  in  History, 
at  the  [’ Diversity  College,  London,  Professor  Hans  Del- 
bruck  of  the  University  of  Berlin  said  that  the  numbers 
ot  armies  were  of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  On 
the  day  of  Vionville,  although  under  Moltke,  there  were 
ten  armv  corps  ready  at  hand,  not  much  more  than  two 
were  really  engaged  in  action.  If  it  was  so  difficult  to 
move  400,000  men,  with  the  aid  which  was  available,  and 
led  by  such  a  man,  then  all  the  reports  which  we  had 
received  of  similar  armies  in  olden  times — of  the  As¬ 
syrians,  Persians,  Gauls,  Huns,  or  Germans — were  struck 
out  of  history.  » 


INDIAN  SPEAKS  9  FOREIGN  TONGUES  AND  14 

DIALECTS. 

Chief  White-  Cloud,  who  says  he  has  recently  been 
elected  Chief  of  2,800  Dakota  Indians,  stopped  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind.,  for  a  short  rest  while  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  see  President  Wilson.  The  Chief  is  walking  the  en¬ 
tire  distance,  and  when  he  meets  the  President  he  intends 
to  request  the  Chief  Executive  to  do  all  he  can  to  give  the 
Indians  a  vote.  Chief  White  Cloud  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  lie  i<  a  Carlisle  graduate,  that  he  speaks  twenty - 
three  languages,  nine  of  which  are  foreign  tongues  and 
tlie  others  Indian  dialects;  that  he  has  taught  school  and 
is  now  an  Indian  Chief,  but  that  he  has  no  right  to  vote. 


to-day,  such  mummies  present  an  appearance  similar  to 
light  colored  leather.  They  are  ground  down  by  machinery 
and  turned  into  a  beautiful  brown  powder,  from  which  * 
is  made  a  paint  that  is  the  delight  of  artists.  It  is  said 
that  color  manufacturers  keep  a  mummy  locked  away  in 
an  air-tight  case  for  use  as  required.  A  single  one  will 
last  for  years  and  make  a  stupendous  amount  of  color. 


FACTS  ON  ROUND  THE  WORLD  RACE. 

First  prize — $150,000,  with  additions,  making  a  prob¬ 
able  $1,000,000. 

Course — San  Francisco,  Reno,  Nev. ;  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Belie  Island  ( Between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador)  ; 
Cape  Farewell,  Greenland;  Reikjavik,  Iceland;  Storma- 
wa.v,  the  Hebrides;  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
to  Manchuria,  Yladivostock,  Corea,  Kobe  and  Tokio, 
Japan ;  Kamchatka,  East  Cape  or  the  Aleutian  Island, 
Vancouver,  Seattle  and  home. 

First  three  to  signify  intention  of  entering— Beckwith 
Havens,  Captain  Matthew  Batson  and  Lincoln  Beachey. 

I.  nited  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia 
and  Japan  will  co-operate  in  patrolling  and  assisting  the 


BAKER  USES  A  CORNET  TO  ANNOUNCE  HIS 

COMING.  [i 

A  cornet  and  a  young  musician  may  revolutionize  the 
bakery  business  in  Connersville,  Ind.  A  cornet  solo  played  9 
to  each  housewife  customer  of  the  Lipps  bakery  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  approach  of  the  bakerv  wagon  has  caused  a 
large  increase  in  business  and  a  decrease  in  that  of  other  ' 
bakers  of  the  city.  Roy  N.  Lipps,  who  drives  the  bakery 
wagon,  tired  of  announcing  his  coming  with  the  raucous 
blast  of  a  tin  horn,  and  because  he  hopes  to  become  a  pro¬ 
fessional  cornetist  did  not  wish  to  take  chances  of  injuring 
his  lip,  so  far  as  cornet  playing  is  concerned.  Replacing 
the  tin  horn  with  a  cornet  he  called  forth  the  housewives. 
Getting  the  women  to  the  bread  wagon  was  formerly  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  the  cornet  has  aroused  their  curiosity  until 
they  seldom  fail  to  come  to  the  wagon,  and  then  thev  sel-. 
dom  fail  to  purchase.  Now  that  Lipps  has  been  playing ,v 
tunes  the  housewives’  ears  are  becoming  sensitive  to  the 
jarring  notes  of  a  bell  or  the  blast  of  a  tin  horn.  An  itin¬ 
erant  butcher  has  declared  lie  will  mix  vaudeville  with.  “ 
business  soon,  if  his  customers  insist  that  the  notes  of 
his  bell  are  out  of  tune  with  the  appreciative  senses  aroused 
by  the  Lipps  bakery  cornetist. 


aviators. 


MAKING  PAINT  FROM  MUMMIES. 

Embalmed  Egyptians  that  have  been  buried  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  rears  have  become  the  basis  of  a  new  industry. 
From  them  is  made  the  finest  brown  paint  known  to 
artists. 

When  we  gaze  on  the  rich  browns  of  an  oil  painting  we 
may  be  unconsciously  admiring  the  remains  of  a  beautiful 
Egyptian  princess.  When  a  person  died  in  Egypt  a  few 
centuries  before  Christ  the  body  was  preserved  in  the 
finest  bitumen  and  wrapped  in  linen.  On  being  unwrapped 


AN  ELECTRIC  RAZOR. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  man  with  heav^  beard  and  tender 
skin  a  razor  has  been  invented  which  cuts  the  beard  bv  a 
chopping  action.  An  electric  motor  is  connected  by  a 
flexible  shaft  to  the  shaft  of  the  safety  razor.  On  the 
end  of  the  razor  shaft  cj’lindrical  cams  are  provided  which 
change  the  rotating  movements  to  a  reciprocating  one 
within  the  bladeholder.  At  the  end  of  the  holder  this 
motion  is  again  changed  to  one  at  right  angles  to  the  . . 
former,  by  means  of  a  rocking  arm  and  two  prongs.  There¬ 
fore  the  final  motion  of  the  blade  is  also  a  rociprocat'n,r 
one,  causing  the  blade  to  act  by  means  of  blows  against 
the  bail.  Many  blows  per  second  are  administered,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  motor. 
The  action  of  the  blade  is  therefore  not  really  one  of  mere¬ 
ly  cutting,  but  rather  of  severing  by  blows.  The  logical 
result  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  blades  as  * 
sharp  as  it  is  now  demanded.  The  chief  advantage 
ever,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  a  first-class  slur  e  < 
accomplished,  two  to  three  minutes  are  sufficient 
application  of  soap  is  not  necessary,  wettii 
be  sufficient.  The  sensation  after  the  slmv 
able,  resembling  that  of  a  mild  massage, 
be  connected  by  a  plug  with  any  lamp  $, 
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ITCH  POWDER. 

Goe  \vh|*  !  What  fun 
you  can  have  wiih 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  ot  your  huger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with 
your  friend,  or  drop 
a  speck  down  his 
back.  In  a  minute  he 
will  feet  as  if  he  had 
the  seven  years'  itch. 
It  t\  uid&e  him  scratch,  rear,  squirm  and 
make  luces.  But  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses.  The 
horrible  itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  .can 
be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
w;th  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
box.  by  mad,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  a3  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nlokeled 
brass.  It  holds  Just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  It  opens  It¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price, 
l©c.  by  mail. 


H.  F.  LANG,  18*5  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


CACHOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker  of 
them  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
In  a  room,  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  irom.  It  is  very  light,  will  float  in  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  perfect  ly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  is  put  np  in  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
16  times.  Price  by  mail,  10c.  each:  >8  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  SWIMMING  FISH 

Here  is  a  fine  mechanical 
toy.  It  is  an  imitation  gold¬ 
fish,  about  inches  long, 

and  contains  a  water-tight 
compartment  which  will  not 
allow  It  to  sink.  To  keep  it 
in  a  natural  position,  the  lower  fin  is  ballasted 
with  lead.  To  make  it  work,  a  sprint,  i» 
wound  up.  You  then  throw  it  in  the  water, 
and  the  machinery  inside  causes  the  tail  to 
wiggle,  and  propel  it  in  the  most  lifelike  man¬ 
ner.  When  it  runs  down  the  fish  floats  until 
it  is  recovered,  and  it  can  then  be  rewound. 
Races  between  two  of  these  fishes  are  very 
interesting.  Price.  25  cents  each  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  G2d  St.,  New  York  City, 


LAUGHABLE  EGG  TRICK 

This  is  the  funniest 
trick  ever  exhibited  and 
always  produces  roars  of 
laughter.  The  perform¬ 
er  says  to  the  audience 
that  he  requires  some 
eggs  for  one  of  his  ex¬ 
periments.  As  no  spec-  I 
tator  carries  any,  he 
calls  his  assistant,  taps  him  on  top  of  the 
head,  he  gags,  and  an  egg  comes  out  of  his  ; 
mouth.  This  is  repeated  until  six  eggs  are 
produced.  It  is  an  easy  trick  to  perform,  once 
you  know  how,  and  always  makes  a  hit.  Di¬ 
rections  given  for  working  it.  Price,  25  cents 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

X-RAY  WONDER 

This  is  a  wonderful  little 
optical  illusion.  In  use,  you 
apparently  see  the  bones  in 
your  hand,  the  hole  in  a 
pipe-stem,  the  lead  in  a  pen¬ 
cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  operated  cannot 
disclosed  here,  but  it  will  afford  no  end  of 
for  any  person  who  has  one.  Price,  15 
t«  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

V.  LANG,  1813  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  YT. 


LITTLE  CLINCHERS 

With  a  pair  of  these  creepers 
clinched  on  your  shoes  you  can 
defy  the  slipperiest  ice  or  snow. 
No  matter  how  slippery  the 
road  or  how  steep  the  hill, 
these  claws  of  steel  will  carry 
you  safely  over  them.  A  child 
can  adjust  them  In  SO  seconds. 
No  nails,  straps,  screws  or 
rivets  are  needed.  They  will 
not  injure  your  shoes.  No  need 
to  remove  them  indoors— sim¬ 
ply  fold  the  heel-plate  for¬ 
ward.  reversing  the  spikes 
under  the  instep.  They  are 
comfortable,  durable  and  In¬ 
visible.  Just  tho  thing  for 
postmen,  golfers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  brakemen,  miners 
and  all  who  would  insure  life  and  limb  In 
winter  weather.  2o  cents  a  pair,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centro  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
"  »  ■'  —  - -  ...  . . -  —  ■■ 

.  WHISTLEPHONE 

This  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  i  n- 
struments  ever  Invent¬ 
ed.  It  Is  made  entirely 
O  of  metal  and  is  almost 

Invisible  when  in  use. 
With  it,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  you  can  learn 
to  play  all  kinds  of 
tunes,  „iave  lots  of  fun,  please  and  amuse 
your  friends  and  make  some  money,  too.  Fine 
for  either  song  or  piano  accompaniment  or 
by  Itself  alone.  You  place  the  whlstlephone 
in  the  mouth  with  half  circle  out,  place  end 
of  tongue  to  rounded  part  and  blow  gently 
as  if  to  cool  the  lips.  A  few  trials  will  ena¬ 
ble  one  to  play  any  tune  or  air. 

Price  6  cents  by  mail,  post-paid 

WOLI  r'  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

CARTER  AEROPLANE  No.  1. 

Will  fly  on  a  horizontal 
line  150  feet!  Can  be  flown 
in  the  house,  and  will  not 
Injure  itself  nor  anything 
in  the  room.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  little  aeroplane  made. 
The  motive  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  twisted  rubber 
bands  contained  within  the 
tubular  body  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  actuated  by 
a  propeller  at  each  end  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  Variation  in  height  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  moving  the  plane3  and  the  balance 
weight.  It  can  be  made  to  fly  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  by  moving  the  balance  side- 
wise  before  it  is  released  for  flight.  Price, 
35c.  each,  delivered. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


MICROSCOPE. 

,,By  use  of  this  wonderful  little  mi¬ 
croscope  you  can  magnify  a  drop  of 
stagnant  water  until  you  see  dozens 
of  crawling  insects:  is  also  useful 
for  inspecting  grain,  pork,  linen, 
and  numerous  other  articles.  This 
little  Instrument  does  equally  as 
good  work  as  the  best  microscopes 
and  is  invaluable  to  the  household. 
Is  made  of  best  finished  brass;  size 
when  closed  1x2%  inches.  Price,  30c. 

LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


yPNOTISM 


By  this  powerful,  unseen  force  of  nature  you  may, 

I  control  others,  create  endless  fun  and  wonder, 
reform  the  degraded,  tTeat  the 
I  sick  and  afflicted,  attain  your 
|  ambition  and  make  money  easy. 

|  YOU  may  learn  it!  Write  for 
I  descriptive  and  illustrated  litera*  gX* (IpjvjB&y  < VJ 
ture  and  full  particulars  FREE. 

Address  M.  D.  BETTS,  Sta.  -S29,  Jackson,  Mich. 


TOBACCO 


MBIT-*  .. 

days!  Improve  health* 

—  —  prolong  your  Ilf*..  Relieve 

stomach  or  kidney  trouble,  hoarseness,  headaches,  lrritabilitv 
nervous  worry,  heart  weakness,  Avoid  blindness  1  jpw  ma  ml 
Gain  lasting  vigor,  calm  nerves,  better  mem-  5“*  ffL  K* 
ory, clear  eyes,  superior  mental  strength.  Banish  spells  of  melancholy: 
avoid  collapse.  If  you  chew,  dip  snuff  or  en,oke  pipe,  elrer- 
ettes*  Clears,  get  my  interesting  free  book.  Jnst  what  you  hare 

o.“ln*.f0r:.  Prv  worth  wel*ht  In  cold  to  others:  why  not  yon? 
Overcome  nicotine  habit,  start  anew  and  bo  genuinely  happy.  Book 

«ld  *ddre,,:  EDWARD  J.  WOODS. 

534  Sixth  Avenue,  228  E,  New  York,  W.  ?I 

iMOW  TO  WAKE  LOVE  (MEW  BOOK)' 

.iu.aeui  B®’l,  t0  Ee*in  CoaT<*kll>;  Be*  to  Opus* 

I*  ^  •  Wldev;  To  Win  an  H.lraos;  How  to  Catafc 

a  Blob  B&ebolor;  How  to  Manage  your  Beau  to  Make  him  Prvpaoss 
How  to  Make  your  /allow  or  Hit',  Love  You;  What  T.  ho  B.fm  *»4 
Art. r  the  Wedding.  Tall*  things  iKtfun  it  Ptvar*  to  Iwa, 

aamplseopybynumiOo.  '  - 

K.  E.  King  Co.,  Andover,  O. 


CET  ON  THE 
VAUDEVILLE 


STAGE 


I  tell  you  how  1  Fascinating:  profession.  Big:  sal¬ 
aries.  Experience  unnecessary.  Splendid  engage¬ 
ments  always  waiting.  Opportunity  for  travel. 
Theatrical  agents  endorae  my  methods.  Thirty 
years’  experience  as  both  manager  and  performer. 
Illustrated  book  “AH  About  Yandevllle”  sent  Free. 

FREDERIC  UDELLE, Sta.  97,  JACKSON, MICH. 


CACY  hlflEJCV  Flash onr‘,kfniloa a 
K.HfcM  KYI  lift!  EL  I  »!«’«  Bank  Boll” 


■H . J0C 

made  in  Washington  and  are  dondion.Zaiy  money  hand 
dog  thorn.  Send  lOo  for  saaplo  “wad."  and  Bl*  Catalor 
, Address, McKINJLKY  CO.,  jDepfrl'  ,  WINONA, MINN 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

Ventriloquist  Double  Throat* 

Fits  roof  of  mouth;  alw  ays  invisible;  greatest 
thing  yet.  Astonish,  and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sing 
like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  o( 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cento, 

Doable  Throst  Co-Opt.  *  Frenchtown.N.J. 

Wonderful  Ins  cram*. 
J  that  creates  a  new  vs. 
'oalpawar.  8oundssa. 

— — - - - ...j.  .—i!d un.cenia  themontC 

A  V  Sfc  Mystifies  everybody  Bond t. -3 lira  fervours  tsd'v.  Our  ireatca taler 
•*  BlRjdo  and  Mystery  included  hr«.  MeiUWIiSx  CO..  Jt9  WINONA,  MINK 


II.  F. 


fc 
fun 

M. 


SLIDE  THE  PENCIL, 

The  pencil  that  keeps  them 
guessing.  Made  of  wood  and 
lead  just  like  an  ordinary  pen¬ 
cil,  but  when  your  victim  starts 
to  write  with  it — presto!  the 
lead  disappears.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  paper  makes  the 
lead  slide  Into  the  wood.  Very 
funny  and  a  practical  joke. 

10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25o« 
LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Price, 

H.  F, 


VANISHING  CIGAR- 

This  cigar  is  made  in 
exact  lmitatioh  of  a  good 
one.  It  is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  tho 
attached  safety  pin.  is 
fastened  on  the  Inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friend,  as  it  is  about  *~o  be  taken.  It  will 
instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C  BLUR,  J50  W.  OZd  St.,  New  York  City. 


PIGGY  IN  A  COFFIN. 

This  is  a  wicked  pig  that 
died  at  an  early  age,  and  here 
he  is  in  his  coflln  ready  for 
burial.  There  will  be  a  great 
many  mourners  at  his  funeral, 
for  this  coflln,  pretty  as  it 
looks,  is  very  tricky,  and  the  man  who  gets 
3t  open  will  feel  real  grief.  The  coflln  is  made 
o  1  metal,  perfectly  shaped  and  beautifully 
jurquered.  The  trick  is  to  open  it  to  see  the 
pig.  The  man  that  tries  it  gets  nis  fingers 
and  feelings  hurt,  and  piggy  comes  out  to 
grunt  at  his  victims.  The  ‘ubular  end  of  the 
Coffin,  which  everyone  (in  trying  to  open) 
presses  inward,  contains  a  needle  whicn  stabs 
the  victim  In  his  thumb  or  finger  every  time. 
This  Is  the  latest  and  a  very  “impressive” 
trick.  It  can  be  opened  easily  by  anyone  in 
the  secret,  and  as  a  neat  catch-joke  to  save 
yourself  from  a  bore  is  unsurpassed.  Price, 
I0c.;'3  for  25c.,  postpaid;  one  dozen  by  ex¬ 
press,  76c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  8t..  N.  Y.  \ 


Learn  to  Draw  Cartoons,  25c. 

for  Lesson  on  Cartoon  Drawing  and  booklet.  ‘  ‘Car¬ 
tooning  and  Illustrating  for  Profit.”  Your  monev 
back  if  not  satisfactory.  SeDd  today.  Essex  School 
of  Cartooning,  55  Currier  Bldg.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
fcS.  be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
*-  A  marble  can  be  made  to  pas* 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
.  ,  was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 

beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  5Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  LUCK  PUZZLE. 

It  consists  of  three  horse- 
shoes  fastened  togethor. 
jfif  g  n  Only  a  very  clever  person 

e.-O-dfi _ can  take  off  *he  closed 

horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  It 
can  be  done  in  a  moment  when  the  secret  la 
known.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

BLACK-E\rE  JOKE. 

New  and  amusing  joker.  The 
victim  Is  told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  in  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
saw  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  can  be  used  In* 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
b«  caught  every  time.  Abso- 
25*c  eM‘  Pr,ce  by  mall  15c.  each; 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  St..  N.  Y. 


lutely 
3  for 


Firn. 

Also  known  as  a 
Japaneaa  butterfly.  A 
■•m  pleusln*  novelty  en-  | 
WM }  closed  Tn  an  envelope. 

When  the  envelope  Is 
opened  Flfll  will  fly 
out  through  the  air  j 
for  several  yards,  j 
Made  of  colored  paper  j 
to  represent  a  butter-  | 
fly  six  inches  wide.  Price,  10c. 

M.  \  GALLlt.AX.  111)  AV.  r.flth  It,  N.  Y. 

TuirK  i  an. 

A  lady’s  fan  made 
of  colored  silk  cloth.  j 
The  fan  may  be  used 
and  then  shut,  and  l 
When  it  opens  again,  j 
it  falls  In  pieces:  shut  j 
and  open  again  and  It  J 
Is  perfect,  without  a  ’ 
sign  of  a  break.  A  great  surprise  for  those  ; 
not  In  the  trick.  Price,  3flc.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
M.  F.  LANG,  1815  Cenire  St..  B’klyn.  X.  Y. 

STAR  AND  CRESCENT 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  is  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  one  star  from  ! 
the  linked  star  and  cres-  j 
rent  without  using  force.  | 
Price  by  mall,  postpaid 
10c.;  3  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.. 

29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  the 
boys.  A  top  you  can 
spin  without  a  string. 
This  is  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  of  largo 
size,  made  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con¬ 
tains  a  powerful  spring 
and  has  an  outer  casing.  The  top  of  the 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  it  up. 
When  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing,  and  the  top  spins  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keeps  it  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  the  handsomest  and 
best  top  m  the  market. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  8t..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


DltmiNF'S  WHISTLE. 

Nickel  plated  and 
polished;  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  near-plerc- 
lng  sound;  large 
seller:  Illustration 

actual  size.  Price, 
12c.  by  mall. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  St.,  X  V. 
THE  INK  BLOT  JOKER. 

Fool  Your  Friend* 
— The  greatest  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  age!  Have 
a  Joke  which  makes 
everybody  laugh. 
More  fun  than  any 
other  novelty  that 
has  been  shown  in  years.  Place  It  on  a  desk, 
tablecloth,  o;  any  piece  of  furniture,  as  shown 
In  the  above  cut,  near  some  valuable  papers, 
or  on  fine  wear'ug  apparel.  Watch  the  re¬ 
sult!  Oh,  Gee!  Price,  15c.  each,  postpaid. 

C.  liEHK,  150  AV.  t>:d  St..  New  York  City. 

Til  E  FLU  TO  PH  ONE. 

A  new  musical  In¬ 
strument.  producing  the 
sweetest  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Instrument 
Is  placed  in  the  mouth, 
the  I  ips  covering  the 
openings  in  the  centre. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
upon  it  you  can  play 
any  tune  desired  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  la  required  to  become  a  finished 

f flayer.  It  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
ast  a  liltime.  We  will  send  full  instructions 
with  each  instrument. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  WARFORD.  16  Hart  8t..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

THE  AUTOPHONE. 

A  small  musical  instru¬ 
ment  that  produces  very 
sweet  musical  notes  by 
placing  It  between  the  lips 
with  the  tongue  over  the 
edge,  and  blowing  gently 
into  the  instrument.  The 
notes  produced  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  fife 
and  flute.  We  send  full 
printed  instructions 
whereby  anyone  can  play 
anything  they  can  hum,  whistle  or  sing,  with 
very  little  practice.  Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c., 
mailed,  postpaid. 

€.  BEHRr  150  \V.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


JAPANESE  TWIP.T.PE. 

A  wonderful  Imported  p%p*T 
novelty.  Ily  a  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  wooden  handles  a 
number  of  beantlful  figures  css 
be  produced.  It  takas  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  Price,  10c.,  poetpsdd. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO- 
29  W.  2dth  8t.,  N.  Y. 

THE  GERMAN  OC AKIN Ok 

A  handsome  metal  Instru¬ 
ment,  made  In  Germany, 
from  which  peculiar  but 
sweet  music  can  bo  produced. 
Its  odd  shape,  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  torpedo  boat,  will  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  We  send  instructions  with  each  Instru¬ 
ment,  by  the  aid  of  which  anyone  can  In  a 
abort  time  play  any  tune  and  produce 
sweet  music  on  this  odd-looking  instrument. 

Price,  10c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  81.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEG  JUMPER. 

A  very  effectlva 
pocket  trick.  easily 
♦o  be  performed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  is  shown.  Cen¬ 
tral  holes  are  drilled  through  it.  A  wooden 
peg  Is  inside  of  the  upper  hole.  Showing  now 
both  sides  of  the  paddle,  the  performer  causes, 
by  simply  breathing  upon  It.  the  peg  to  leave 
the  upper  hole,  and  appear  In  the  middle  one. 
Then  It  Jumps  to  the  lower  hole,  back  to  the 
middle  one,  and  lastly  to  the  upper  hole. 
Both  sides  of  the  paddle  are  repeatedly  shown. 

Price  by  mall,  15c. 
C.  BEHR,  150  AV.  62(1  St.,  New  York  City. 


ELECTRIC  PUSH  BUT¬ 
TON. — The  baso  is  made  of 
maple,  and  the  center  pleca 
of  black  w  mut,  the  whole 
thing  abou*  1*4  inches  in 
diameter,  w!th  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
It  may  be  slipped  over  edge 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expose 
to  view  your  New  Electric 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 
push  the  button  expecting  to  hear  it  ring. 
■2Y*i  soon  as  he  touches  it,  you  will  see  some  of 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  Tho 
Electric  Button  is  heavily  charged  and  will 
give  a  smart  shock  when  the  button  Is  pushed. 

Price  10c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  \V.  26th  St..  X.  y. 


A  GRAND 
PREMIUM 


-  qf 

One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  us 

One — 1  year’s  subscription  at  .  . 

Two — 6  months’  subscriptions  at  .  , 

Four — 3  months’  subscriptions  at  .  , 


$2.50 
1.25  each 
0-65  each 


Premium 

Coupon  \ 

Date . 


It 


This  coupou  whon  \ 
properly  filled  out 
und  forwarded  with 
subscription  price  en¬ 
titles  the  holder  to  Pre¬ 
mium  mentioned. 


G  Name  . . 

Address 

City  ... 


Stute, 


For  either  of  the  following:  ‘‘Moving  Picture  Stories/' 
“Happy  Days/’  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Fame  and  For¬ 
tune  Weekly,”  “The  Liberty  Boys  of  *76,”  “Secret 
Service,”  “Work  and  Win,”  or  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 

There  Is  only  one  condition — send  us  the  money  ($2.50) 
and  we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the  above 
publications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 


Description  of  the  Watch 

is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set.  and  will  run  from  80  to  36  hours 
with  one  winding.  The  movement  is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece. 

absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  Is  guaranteed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Gold  Plate 
\  Polished  Nickel,  Gun-metnl  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun  metal. 

*  h*  design  on  the  hack  case  is  a  fancy  engraved  scroll. 

\  Send  In  Your  Subscriptions  Now  to 

\  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


LATEST  ISSUES 

74S  Fred  Feamot's  Defeat :  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

7-4W  Fred  I'Varnot  ■  Own  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Koad  With  a  Combination. 
7&0  Fred  Fearnot  In  Chlcugo  ;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Kvelyn. 

751  Fred  l<Yuinot'H  Grit ;  or,  Ituunlng  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

75ii  Fred  Fearnot’*  Camp ;  or,  lluntiug  for  Big  Game. 

753  Fred  Fearnot’s  Baseball  Club ;  or,  The  Nine  That  Was  Never 
Beaten. 

154  Fred  Fearnot  In  Philadelphia ;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 
tery. 

755  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke  :  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

756  Fred  learnot's  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

757  Fred  Fearnot  In  Boston  ;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

758  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run  ;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

759  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

760  Fred  Fearnot  In  London  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

761  Fred  Fearnot  In  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

762  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

763  Fred  Fearnot  In  Cuba;  or.  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

764  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

765  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Lv>yal  to  His  Friends. 

766  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

767  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  on  Record  Time. 

768  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or.  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and  Foes. 

769  Fred  Fearnot's  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  In  Court. 

770  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call ;  or.  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

771  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

T72  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranch  ;  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

778  Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 
774  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 


775  Fred  Fearnot  at  Yale  Again  ;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys  Now 

Tricks. 

776  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle ;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Knemlea 

777  Fred  Fearnot  In  Wall  Street;  or.  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 

778  Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Ride ;  or,  A  Dash  to  Have  Evelyn. 

779  Fred  Fearnot  s  Great  Mystery,  or,  How  Terry  Proved  IDs 

Courage. 

780  Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal  ;  or,  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 

781  Fred  Fearnot  In  the  Klondike;  or.  Working  the  “Dark  Horse” 

Claim. 

782  Fred  Fearnot’s  Skate  for  Life ;  or,  Winning  the  “Ice-Flyers’  " 

Pennant. 

783  Fred  Fearnot’s  Rival  ;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

784  Fred  Fearnot’e  Defiance;  or.  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake- 

785  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Contract;  or.  Running  a  Count  y  Fair. 

786  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed;  or.  Saving  Terry  From  ths 

Lynchers. 

787  Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

788  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

789  Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or,  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 

790  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 

791  Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

792  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lariat;  or,  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 

793  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show  ;  or.  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth. 

794  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour ;  or,  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

795  Fred  Fearnot’s  Minstrels  ;  or,  Terry’s  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man. 

796  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duke ;  or,  Baffling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 

797  Fred  Fearnot’s  Day ;  or,  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

798  Fred  Fearnot  In  the  South ;  or.  Out  With  Old  Bill  Bland. 

799  Fred  Fearnot’s  Museum  ;  or,  Backing  Knowledge  With  Fun. 

800  Fred  Fearnot’s  Athletic  School  ;  or,  Making  Brain  and  Brawn 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  6  cents  per  copy,  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAJVT  AJVY  *BA CK  JVUM'BERS 

•f  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
rOSTA3Srs0TAMpasndTAKdEN  THE  SSlEASMONTO  Weekli65  ™  WaD‘  “d  Wl”  S<!nd  them  t0  ^  *  retUnl 
FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


OTXJE*,  TBIV- 

*  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
•f  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
•Jraost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
•harms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
eards. 

No  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  magical  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  hook.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  g.ove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation.  It  co  .tains  a  tu  I  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  In  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  a.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
—Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated  and  containing  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  par¬ 
oquet.  parrot,  etc. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO- 
Qi  I8T. — By  Harry  Kennedy,  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  or  fun 
for  himself  and  friends. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— Ths  art  of  self- 
defense  mane  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  ns  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
—A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
l«ttsrs  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests 

N*.  18.  HOW  TO  DO  IT j  OR.  HOOK  OF 

For  sal*  by  all  newsdealers.  or  will  be  seat  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY  PnViiher. 


E1IQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
—One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful.  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

„J*°-  TO  entertain  an  even¬ 

ing  IAKIY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH  —The 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  Instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  Ash¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Helpers  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant  Fred  Hunt.  Jr.  Explaining  how The 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals.  * 

This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 

unlucky  days.  *  ana 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN.— Cotaining  full  directions 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST  — 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  'of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises  Fm 

oracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  11,1,1 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BITII  n 
A  BOAT. —  Fully  illustrated.  Full  instruct!™? 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  wUh  iS 
struct  Ions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 

sports  to  boatlpg.  panion 

No.  27..  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  of 
RECITATIONS.  Containing  the  most  popuX£ 
selections  In  use.  comprising  Dutch  dlaii-T 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  defect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  reading. 

No  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTCNrS* 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  »h«i  su 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happinJ.Z 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  VTii 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  “ 

No.  29  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 
—  Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics  magnet¬ 
ism  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  eta 

•  uy  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts  per  copy. 


No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 

Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing 
the  rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and 
the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
fi>P6v.ring  to  g00(*  advantage  at  parties,  balls, 
the  theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawing-room. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  th© 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatell©. 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  IIOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS, 
fu  °Jlta*ning  t*le  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

*0,38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOC  I  OR. — a  wonderful  book,  containing  use- 
*  arV*  Practical  Information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  t© 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POUL- 
TK»'’.  *’IG  EONS  AND  RABBITS— A  useful 
and  Instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustarted. 

No.  40.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 

Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels.  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  Illustrated. 

THE  BoyS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
51 EN  S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  1© 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

BOYS  OF  NEW'  YORK 
SI  l  MI  SPEAKER, — Containing  a  varied  as- 
sortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men's  Jokes. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 

Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
A  so  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  eta 
,N<».  44  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AU 

..  \\7~A  *rand  collection  of  Album  Verse© 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embrac- 
inf?  Lines  of  Love.  Affection.  Sentiment,  Hu- 
rnor.  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  Verse# 
Suit  able  for  Valentines  and  Wedding*. 

BOVS  OF  NFW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  til  IDE  AND  JOKE  HOOK  Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  It  contains  full 
Instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troupe. 

or  8  for  25  eta.,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  ftp 

•  168  West  23d  St.,  New  York, 


